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THE WEEK. 


Tue text of the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty was 
made public on Wednesday. It proves to be as serious 
an extension of our present obligations as was supposed. 
The preamble states that the objects of the Treaty are 
three: (a) The consolidation and maintenance of the 
general peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and of 
India. (4) The preservation of the common interests 
of all Powers in China by ensuring the independence 
and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle 
of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of 
all nations with China. (c) The maintenance of the 
territorial rights of the High Contracting Parties in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and India, and the defence 
of their special interests in the said regions. The 
articles bind the two Governments to communicate 
with each other whenever they think any of these 
interests are threatened, and to assist each other in 
case of unprovoked attack, forbid them to 
make any treaty or arrangements with other 
Powers to the prejudice of these interests without in- 
forming each other, and recognise Japan’s right to 
the control and guidance of Korea and our special 
interest in all that concerns the Indian frontier. 
Whereas the treaty now to be superseded was for five 
years, this is for ten. The former treaty bound each 
of the two Governments to help the other in case of 
attack by two Powers. Under this treaty a war with 
a single Power involves its ally. Lastly, the former 
treaty was confined to the Far East. This includes 
India, and for the first time in history we announce to 
the people of India that we must call in the help of an 
Asiatic people to defend them. 





ToGETHER with the treaty itself Lord Lansdowne 
published a despatch he had sent to the Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, designed to impress on the Russian 
Government the pacific motive of the newtreaty. A 
footnote states that a similar despatch was addressed 
to our Ambassador at Paris, and the S/andard corre- 
spondent states that the German Government received 
formal notice of the treaty before it was published. Some 
of the German papers have attacked the alliance bitterly, 
and it is not perhaps surprising that they should see 
with chagrin a combination formed to check, among 
other things, German ambition in China by those 
who did most to encourage them. On the other 
hand, the Cologne Gazette says that the objects of the 
alliance are legitimate, and that if the two Governments 
observe their declarations sincerely no one will have any 
reason tocomplain. France is undisturbed and cheer- 
ful ; some papers welcome the guarantee for French 
possessions, others, like Z’Humanilé, welcome the pro- 
spect of arresting ambitious designs that might start 
again the game of plunder in China. The Japanese Press 
is enthusiastic. The Russian papers take for the most 
part an unfriendly view of the treaty, and the Novoye 
Vremya talks of the necessity of a counter alliance and 
says, not unreasonably, that the formation of such analli- 
ance would be agreeable to the professed objects of this 
alliance. The last Anglo-Japanese treaty was followed 
by the publication of the agreement between France 
and Russia. It is not improbable that we shall see in 
the Far East a development of the system of neutralis- 
ing alliances which we have seen in Europe. It is not 
the ideal way of keeping peace and order, but we fancy 
this alliance makes it inevitable, 


THE interminable discussions over Morocco seem 
at last to have reached a definite conclusion. .The 
French Government issued a note on Thursday stating 
that the agreement between France and Germany 
respecting the conditions under which the conference 
should be held had been signed. Spain is to be 
asked to allow the conference to be held at 
Algeciras. Questions of the policing of the fron- 
tier and the regulation of the smuggling of arms 
are to remain outside the programme of the conference. 
These points of difference have thus been decided in 
favour of France. The difficulty about the loan is 
apparently to be settled by an arrangement between 
the German and French banks, and there is to be an 
examination of the titles of two German and French 
engineers to decide between their claims to con- 
struct the Mole at Tangier. So far, merely an 
analysis of the settlement has been published, so 
that it is difficult to pronounce exactly on it. The 
chief French papers regard it as a satisfactory and 
honourable compromise. The Echo de Paris states that 
M. Witte’s arguments at Berlin have had a good deal 
to do with hastening the conclusion. No doubt the 
making of peace at Portsmouth has modified at once 
the confidence and the pretensions of German diplo- 
macy. 





THERE have been during the past week two 
symptoms of a dawning sanity in the mind of the 
Russian bureaucracy. Professor Milyoukof has been 
released from prison and another Zemstvo Congress 
has been permitted to meet at Moscow. For the 
moment, therefore, the courtiers of Nicholas II. are 
talking Liberalism, and Mr. W. T. Stead explains in 
the 7zmes that General Trepoff is ‘‘a strong and com- 
manding personality” and a man of ‘‘ broad views.” 
Those of us who have not been favoured with the osten- 
tatious attentions of this great man as detailed 
in Mr. Stead’s three-column article to the Zimes are 
apt to remember also what happened last week and 
may be repeated to-morrow. The arrest of Professor 
Milyoukof was enough to dissipate all idea of any 
sincerity at headquarters. He is a Liberal, an 
economist, and historian of European reputation, and 
his offence was that he had asked some others of his 
way of thinking to dinner in order to discuss how best 
to make the Duma. It was his influence more than any 
other man’s which ultimately decided the Radicals not to 
boycott the Duma altogether, as most of them at first 
intended. When General Trepoff has such a man 
violently seized without a warrant in his private house, 
together with his guests, and kept in gaol for over 
three weeks without the formulation of a charge, it is 
hard to believe that the Tsar and General Trepoff were 
in earnest with their ‘‘ constitution ””—at least until 
they came under the magnetism of Mr. Stead. But 
we are not aware that General Trepoff’s circular 
forbidding the zemstvo members to hold public meet- 
ings or to circulate pamphlets has yet been withdrawn. 
On the whole, we doubt if Professor Milyoukof’s release 
means anything—especially as Mr. Stead seems to 
suggest that it was only done to oblige him. 





THE zemstvo delegates have met once more in 
Moscow, and at the last moment it was decided as usual 
to withdraw not only the prohibition of their gather- 
ing but also to relax the Press censorship on the 
reports of its proceedings. There is no doubt that 
these aristocratic Radicals are very much in earnest, 
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4nd so far they have contrived to play very cleverly on 
the Tsar’s fears. The Marshals of Nobility, when 
they went to see the Tsar at Peterhof recently, appear 
to have told him bluntly that he would be assassinated 
if he did not yield. ‘‘The Government,” as _ they 
put it, ‘‘has morally fallen to pieces, and the 
State is maintained by the Tsar alone. The irritation 
of the country is being concentrated on the person of 
the Monarch.... A misfortune to the Emperor 
would cause the whole country to be shaken, because 
of the absence during a revolutionary period of an 
anointed Tsar.” The mischief is, however, that 
General Trepoff is not nearly so nervous as the Tsar, 
and while the Congress in its collective capacity is 
permitted to meet, it is quite doubtful whether 
its isolated members will be allowed any 
political liberty when they return to the pro- 
viaces. The Congress has once more demanded 
universal suffrage, personal liberty, and a responsible 
Parliament. What is even more important is that it 
has passed a resolution in favour of the autonomy of 
Poland, which will have its effect in encouraging the 
Poles to co-operate with the Russian Radicals—hitherto 
they have trusted only the Socialists, 

IT was announced on Wednesday that the Ambas- 
sadors of Russia have been instructed to communicate 
to the Governments to which they are respectively 
accredited an invitation to a second Hague Conference. 
The Russian proposals, it is added, are intended to 
promote a Conference whose labours are to have ‘‘a 
strictly practical character.” If this is meant to imply 
that the labours of the last Conference were not prac- 
tical the suggestion is false and misleading, and if the 
scope of the Conference is to be narrowed beforehand 
by Russian jurists, who have been rather too deeply 
mixed up with the late war, we shall regret that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt surrendered the initiative to the Tsar. 
One subject, however,which is certain to arise, whatever 
limitations may be attempted, is that of securing 
peaceful commerce from being pillaged and harassed 
either by cruisers or privateers. There seems to be no 
reason why the proposal lately put forward by Sir 
Robert Reid to exempt all commerce, whether neutral 
or belligerent, from pillage and destruction should not 
be solemnly adopted by international convention. That 
civilised nations should be engaged in building ‘‘ com- 
merce destroyers” is really not merely an outrage upon 
civilisation itself, but an anachronism ; for every vessel 
destroyed is insured, and may be insured by a company 
located in the country whose cruiser has committed 
the act. Yet some of our shipping men, instead of 
asking for this simple remedy, are demanding “ national 
indemnity” for their trade from the taxpayer. 

THE proceedings during the latter part of the 
Social Democratic Congress at Jena have been of a 
somewhat academic character, the chief event being a 
speach by Herr Bebel in support of a resolution advo- 
cating recourse to a general strike in the event of an 
attempt being made by the Government and the reac- 
tionary parties to limit or abolish manhood suffrage and 
the secret ballot, a rather remote contingency. The 
internationalism of the Congress has not been particu- 
larly pronounced, and a resolution by Herr Bernstein 
condemning the German official attitude towards 
France on the subject of Morocco met with but little sup- 
port. Two of the Liberal groups (the German People’s 
Party and the People’s Progressive Party) have also been 
holding annual congresses. At ameeting of the latter 
unanimous support was extended to a resolution con- 
demning the colonial policy of the German Govern- 
ment. The mover, Herr Kopsch, in the course of a 


scathing speech, declared the colonial policy to be a 
*‘ complete failure,” the colonies having cost the 
mother country twenty-six millions during the last 
ten years without producing any visible return. 





German bureaucrats, he added, attempted to rule 
negroes as if they were Pomeranian peasants. 

THE reaction against Chinese labour has come in 
earnest in the Transvaal, and even the capitalist papers 
seem to be engaged in a sort of rivalry as to who shall 
do most to feed the panic which has now set in with 
all the usual South African abandon, One loses count 
altogether of the tales of murder, robbery, and out- 
rage, and it is generally believed that 500 or 600 
Chinese deserters are now at large and that most of 
them are engaged in what a strategist would call 
living on the country. The mineowners have de- 
clined an invitation to contribute to the cost of 
the additional police which will be necessary. To 
the suggestion that they ought to use to the 
full the powers which the Ordinance gives them to 
lock up the Chinese permanently in their compounds 
they reply that this would only make them more 
fractious and ungovernable than they are at present. 
Meanwhile, in face of the general alarm, particularly 
among the Boers, who often have to leave their women 
alone in isolated farmhouses, Lord Selborne has 
decided to issue firearms to the rural population. The 
mineowners will not and the Government cannot protect 
the genuine inhabitants of the colony against the pests 
which Park Lane has introduced, but it will at least allow 
them to protect themselves—they are even invited to 
go “ blackbirding "—or whatever the appropriate term 
may be when the skin of the man you are stalking is a 
shade sallower than your own. 

Tue Transvaal, in short, is to be governed like a 
Rocky Mountain camp in the sixties, and order will 
depend on straight shooting and prompt lynching. This, 
as the Manchester Guardian points out, is a rather primi- 
tive phase of that higher civilisation which we went to 
war to force upon the Boers. South Africa, however, 
is more than alarmed. It even appears to realise that 
it is the brutality of the mineowners which has driven 
their serfs to escape from the mines. The Johannesburg 
Express, for example, ‘‘ has grave reason for fearing that 
the average white miner who has the overcharge of 
John (Chinaman) in the depths of the mine is not dis- 
posed to spoil him with gentleness.” Moreover, it is 
admitted that ‘three-fourths of the coolies did not under- 
stand that they were to work underground in mines,” 
and, again, that ‘‘many of the coolies were flogged 
unjustly ; often those who sentenced them did not 
understand their language.” In short, the coolie has 
been tricked and ill-treated ; the white farmers have to 
bear the brunt of his resentment, and Park Lane alone 
is satisfied. It is not difficult to predict what the 
result of the coming elections will be, and the Liberal 
Party may even find that the honest course of abolish- 
ing slavery and conceding self-government will also be 
the popular course. 

It is noticeable that as soon as Parliament ceases 
to sit the activity of Mr. Balfour's Government begins, 
and the constitutional restraints upon incurring 
liabilities without the authority of Parliament are 
recklessly thrown aside. We are now “ officially in- 
formed” that some work has been found for Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, whose tour in the Far East is to end at 
Singapore, where the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘* has consented to act as umpire ” between the Tanjong 
Pagar Dock Company and ‘‘the Colonial Govern- 
ment.’”’ The idea is apparently to buy out at enormous 
expense a flourishing commercial company and to sub- 
stitute for it a naval station. It is difficult to 
imagine any worse fate for Singapore than that it 

should be converted from an emporium of commerce 
into an arsenal or place d’armes for the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. Sir Michael Hicks Beach is the umpire in this 
unfortunate transaction. We shall examine his award 
with melancholy interest. On the top of the Singapore 
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purchase comes the news of another costly undertaking. 
When the Admiralty is allowed a fling the War Office 
demands its turn also. The new design, doubtless in- 
spired by Lord Kitchener, is a military railway ninety 
miles long, from Peshawur to the Afghan frontier. The 
folly of a railway like this, which has no commercial 
value, is, as the Manchester Guardian points out, two- 
fold. First it annoys the Afghans and the Russians ; 
second it makes easier the path of the invader ; for 
‘* it is impossible to make a railway track out of India 
without also making one into India.” 





A LETTER from two of the clergy of the Trinity 
College Oxford Mission at Stratford, which appeared 
in Saturday’s Zimes, furnishes remarkable evidence of 
the way in which the unemployed of West Ham are 
seeking to help themselves. It appears that at the end 
of July a large number of unemployed workmen, in 
view of the coming winter, met and organised a com- 
mittee, and opened a register for deserving cases, the 
decision as to what constituted the latter being sought 
by the aid of the Charity Organisation Society. The 
men have decided to refuse outdoor relief and 
by preference to enter the workhouse, if only to prove 
the incapacity of the present poor-law system to deal 
with the distress. Their organisation is entirely non- 
political, and does not publicly solicit donations. Its 
policy is ‘‘a return to the land” and the establishment 
on a co-operative basis of farms or colonies. 
Altogether it is a remarkable lesson in self-restraint 
in the midst of acute distress. 

A CORRESPONDENT to the 7zmes writes to protest 
against the new regulation by which public galleries 
in Florence are to close at 2 p.m. on Sundays instead 
of at 4p.m. as hitherto. There was a time, he says, 
when the public galleries of Florence were open free 
of charge every day in the week. Then free admission 
was restricted to Thursdays and Sundays. Then the 
free Thursday was abolished, and now the free Sunday 
is curtailed. As the writer says, the poorer classes in 
Italy visit their galleries in great numbers, and usually 
on Sunday afternoons, so that the new regulation 
will be a real hardship, especially to small craftsmen. He 
remarks also that the arts, particularly of design, are 
in a bad way in Italy now, and seem to be getting 
worse. Florentine shops are filled with machine-made 
‘* objects of art” from Germany, and the Italian cha- 
racter of such objects is not only degraded but dis- 
appearing. The excuse for shutting the galleries at 
two is the necessity for giving the attendants a half- 
holiday ; but, the correspondent says, the number of 
the attendants both in the Uffizi and the Bargello has 
lately been much reduced. They could all have their 
half-holiday if their numbers were increased and if the 
galleries were closed till one on Mondays. Economies 
of this kind certainly seem unreasonable at a time 
when the prosperity of Italy is increasing so rapidly. 





Mr. Rosert Ross, the secretary of the Arundel 
Club, in a letter published in the 7zmes of Tuesday, 
announces that the new portfolio of the club will be 
issued in November, and will contain fifteen photo- 
gravures from old masters in private collections in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. Photogravures are to be issued 
instead of silver point photographs as in the first port- 
folio, in accordance with the wishes of many sub- 
scribers ; but the photogravures are not to be faked or 
retouched in any way. Mr. Ross finds it necessary 
to remind intending subscribers that the object of 
the clubis not to provide pretty pictures but records of 
works worth recording, which are, or may become, 
difficult of access, for the benefit of those who are 
concerned with the technique of the old masters and 
their significance in the history of art. He has received 
suggestions that the club should issue _ reproduc- 
tions of Reynolds’s ‘‘ Cherubs’ Heads” and of works by 





Sir Edwin Landseer. Why anyone should belong to 
a club for the purpose of procuring photographs which 
can be bought in any shop it is difficult to say. But 
it is well that no one should be induced to subscribe to 
the Arundel Club under the belief that he will be pro- 
vided with a cheap photograph, say, of ‘‘ Dignity and 
Impudence.” Mr. Ross also announces that many new 
members have joined the club and that in future those 
who wish to join it must subscribe for at least two 
years, a reasonable rule considering the expense of 
producing each portfolio. 





Tue Promenade Concerts this season are even 
better than usual, and one could bestow no higher praise 
than this. Mr. Wood is more than an artist ; he isa 
magician who has succeeded in this desert of units 
which is London in welding together a clentéle which 
will follow him as far as he cares to lead. On Friday, 
for example, the Queen’s Hall was packed from roof to 
floor to hear a programme in which the two main 
items were Brahms’s Violin Concerto and D Minor 
Symphony. It is melodious and lyrical music, which 
sings through the brain for days afterwards with its 
serenity and its almost supersensual beauty, but un- 
doubtedly it is ‘‘supposed” to be difficult and 
‘‘abstract.” There is now no week when you cannot 
hear a symphony of Brahms or Beethoven, a concerto 
of Bach, and something of Mozart and Haydn. One 
only wonders why, with a public which asks 
only for this delight night after night, the 
season should be so_ short. Is Mr. Wood 
afraid of transforming the British publicthat he stops so 
soon? The arrangement in the main is excellent. If 
you area purist you may escape Wagner altogether, 
or if you feel of a sudden robust and barbaric you may 
go on a Monday and take your fill. We have only one 
quarrel with Mr. Wood. Why must he mix his 
Strauss with what we really want to hear? It is in- 
tolerable if you wish to hear a Brandenburger Concerto 
that you should be forced to sit passive while Strauss 
is bathing his baby and making that intolerably dull 
wife of his prose upon the first violins. We have two 
practical suggestions to make: (1) Let Strauss be 
given one night to himself like Wagner and then we 
shall be able to avoid him. (2) Let him be illustrated 
by a magic lantern and then it will really be possible to 
follow the programme. At present it is quite impossible 
to tell whether any given noise means a splash in the 
bath or the struggles of a virgin soul with chaos. 





WE have received a prospectus of the Winter 
Symphony concerts to be held in the Winter Gardens 
at Bournemouth. The regular concerts of this kind at 
most of our watering-places are remarkable neither for 
the music performed nor for the manner of its per- 
formance. Their programmes usually consist mainly 
of works which it is strange that anyone should per- 
form and still more strange that anyone should com- 
pose. The Bournemouth Symphony concerts, however, 
are a signal exception, and this winter the programmes 
are more interesting and varied perhaps than ever. 
Eight concerts are announced to be held on alternate 
Thursdays, beginning with October 5, and many works 
of the best kind are to be played at them, including 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in A, Brahms’s First Symphony, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony, Romeo and Juliet Overture, and 
Violin Concerto; also Mr. T. A. Burton’s Second Sym- 
phony, Sir Edward Elgar’s overture “ In the South,” and 
Glazounoff’s Fourth Symphony. Mr. Dan Godfrey, the 
conductor, appeals for increased support for his con- 
certs, and it is to be hoped that he will get it. The 
success of the Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall 
has proved that good music is liked by the masses in 
London when they get used to it, and there is no 
reason why the public at Bournemouth should be less 
appreciative. 
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THE JAPANESE TREATY. 
HE Zemps, which, like all the French papers, 
takes a composed and even sanguine view of 
the new treaty, remarks that we are passing into a 
reaction from a troubled phase and that its leading 
idea is reconciliation and understanding. We believe 
that this is true of the general temper of Europe, and 
that this fact explains the comparative unconcern with 
which the new treaty has been received even by cau- 
tious and prudent persons in England. Peace is in the 
air, and one effect of this predominant influence is to 
make men think that any understanding which is not 
specifically aggressive only adds another link toa chain 
of international understandings and guarantees of 
peace. Otherwise there would be something difficult 
to explain in the serenity which has marked the an- 
nouncement that the Government has committed the 
nation which, as it confesses, cordially mistrusts and 
dislikes it to a momentous act, binding its policy for 
ten years, which is without a parallel in its history. 
The nation, which has wanted to be rid of the Govern- 
ment for something like two years at least, is pledged 
to this vast enterprise without its opinion being asked 
or its Parliament informed. 

Serious reflection, we think, is fatal to this calm 
optimism. If we wish to judge of the risks we submit 
to for the next ten years, it is only necessary to 
remember that if this treaty had been in force two 
years ago it would have involved us in war with Russia 
and France. Article I]. provides that the allies shall 
help each other when one of them suffers an 
unprovoked attack or aggressive action, and that they 
shall conduct the war in common and make peace in 
mutual agreement. In other words, if a Japanese 
Government wished to pick a quarrel with a European 
Power it has only to arrange the occasion of quarrel 
so as to appear to be the victim and not the author 
of aggression, and we are bound not merely to make 
war in concert with Japan but to remain at war as long 
as Japan chooses. For the purposes of this treaty 
Germany would have been the wronged party in the 
war of 1870, and it would not have been till the 
peace was many years old that Germany’s ally would 
have found that Bismarck had won her support on a 
misunderstanding. It seems to us that it is taking a 
very great risk to make an alliance of this nature with 
any Power. Why it should be less risky to make it 
with Japan, with whom we have been on terms of civi- 
lised dealing for about a generation, than with France, 
with whom we have been on these terms for centuries, it 
is difficult to understand. There is indeed a good deal 
more than sentiment, whether that sentiment be good 
or bad, in the reluctance to enter into so intimate a 
relationship with an Eastern Power, for that reluctance 
may come from the recognition that Japan has no 
interests outside Asia, whereas we have substantial 
interests. Who is going to guarantee that for ten 
years Japan will never have a Government that will 
insist on some imprudent adventure or prepare some 
marked aggression ? Will even the same objects be the 
constant aim of her policy? Let us remember that our 
first treaty with Japan assumed formally the integrity of 
Korea ; the second as formally recognisesJapan’s right to 
control and guidance. Events sometimes move quickly 
and it is dangerous to argue that the situation in 
1915 will be precisely the same as that in 1905. We 
do not suggest that Japan is more inconstant than 


other nations when we say that it is impossible to be 
sure that she will adhere for ten years to the pro- 
gramme of this alliance. All that it is necessary to 
say is that it is not less of a gamble with the future to 
count on an unbroken system of prudent and non- 
aggressive policy at Tokio than it would be to count 
on it elsewhere. 

It may be said that Japan refused to renew her 
alliance except on these terms, and that our Government 
was justified in thinking that recent events had made 
Japan the kindof ally whom a wise Government would 
be sorry to lose. But how faris this argument to be 
pressed? Would it have been worth while to make an 
alliance on any terms rather than miss the alliance 
altogether? If so, we have travelled some distance 
since the day when Lord Salisbury said we bestowed 
and did not solicit alliances. But suppose that this 
assumption were correct, and that Japan, unable to 
make us agree to her terms and declining herself to 
agree to ours, made an alliance with some other 
European Power, what would have happened? If the 
objects set out as the objects for which this alliance was 
formed are really objects of importance to Japan, it 
would have been just as satisfactory to us to have had 
them defended by some other combination. If they 
are not, what reason have we for supposing that Japan 
will continue the policy of the open door after she has 
ceased to need our support? It may beargued that the 
truth is rather that we have got from Japan advantages 
which the old treaty did not give us. If these advantages 
are to be found in Article 1V. they are advantages we 
had better have dispensed with. It is indeed extra- 
ordinary to find it solemnly and publicly stated in a 
treaty that Japan recognises our right to take what 
measures we think proper to defend our Indian frontier. 
The people of India will think this is much the 
same as a declaration that Japan is good enough to 
recognise our right to defend the shores of Kent. Of 
course the meaning of the clause is that any measures 
taken in defence of the Indian frontier, such as expe- 
ditions or incursions, shall be regarded as non- 
aggressive within the meaning of this treaty. If the 
Thibet expedition, for example, had ended in war with 
Russia, that war would have been an unprovoked 
attack on our interests. The objections to this arrange- 
ment are two. First, it is demoralising to a certain 
type of politician to know that he can draw 
on Japan for the emergencies of a forward 
policy. Secondly, it is a virtual admission, or 
it is likely to be regarded as a virtual admission, that 
we are inadequate ourselves to the task of defending 
India. Anyone who has read Mr. Townsend’s 
book will appreciate the effect that belief is 
likely to have on our credit in India. A very 
few years ago the idea of defending India by an 
Asiatic ally would have been not merely repug- 
nant but inconceivable. To-day, when Russia is 
weakened and the danger of the invasion of Afghanistan 
is less imminent than ever we are suddenly involved 
in this very dangerous arrangement. It is bad 
enough to go outside Europe to make an alliance too 
compromising to be made with any European Power. 
It makes it infinitely more serious when the only visible 
object of that alliance is to enable us to invoke 
Japanese aid in the defence of a country which it ought 
to be not merely our business but our privilegeto pro- 
tect from invasion. 
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THE NEW COVENANT. 


OUSSEAU was not a very sanguine or hopeful 
philosopher, but he had grounds for despairing 
of sovereigns agreeing to settle their differences peace- 
ably so long as their subjects refused to decide points 
of honour by any less deadly instrument than the 
sword. It says much for his prescience that just when 
duelling began to go out of fashion the practice of 
international arbitration arose. It was only in 1844 that 
duelling was abolished in the English army. Remem- 
bering this, the most impatient philanthropist ought 
to be gratified by the marvellous development and ex- 
tension of international arbitration during the last 
half century. But war, it is objected, still exists ; 
arbitration is merely a means of composing minor 
disputes ; the controversies which produce war cannot 
be settled by litigation. There is a ready answer to 
these assertions. Of course it is impossible to state in 
how many cases an international award has prevented 
war. But there are at least two instances within the 
last ten years in which an armed conflict has been 
avoided by this means. The first is the controversy 
between Chili and Argentina. The two States were 
preparing for war over a disputed frontier and were 
spending large sums on armaments when at last, in 
1896, they were persuaded to lay their claims before an 
impartial commission to be appointed by the English 
Crown. Notonly has the award given satisfaction to 
both parties, but the arbitration treaty has been accom- 
panied by a mutual reduction of military and naval 
establishments which has given enormous relief to the 
embarrassed finances of both countries. 

The second is the amicable settlement just arrived 
at between Norway and Sweden. The political union 
between the two countries has from its commencement, 
ninety years ago, been slight and precarious. The two 
peoples ‘had separate governments, distinct laws and 
languages, separate armies and navies, separate coin- 
ages, and separate tariffs. Practically all that they 
had in common was a King, a foreign policy, and a 
consular service. During the last few years the 
tension was such that the Norwegians had begun to 
construct modern fortresses upon the Swedish frontier. 
In 1902 the Norwegians formulated a demand for the 
alteration of the constitution by dividing the consular 
services ; and finally, after three years of acute contro- 
versy, the Norwegian Cabinet announced (last June) 
that they desired a dissolution of the Union. The 
Swedish Riksdag made a dignified protest, declaring 
that the Union could not be constitutionally dissolved 
without Sweden’s consent and that of the King, and, 
further, that the will of Norway ought to be ascertained 
either by a general election or bya referendum before any 
action could be taken by Sweden. The Norwegian 
Cabinet adopted the plan of referendum, and a vast 
majority of votes were given for dissolution. There- 
upon negotiations began, but they were accompanied by 
menacing military preparations on both sides. Troops 
were hurried to the frontiers, and at any moment it 
seemed that a spark might have caused a conflagration. 
Only last Saturday, for example, a correspondent of 
the Zimes telegraphed that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment had sent sixty guns southwards by rail and was 
expediting the delivery of mobilisation summonses. 

The principal condition insisted on by the Swedes 
was that the modern fortresses erected at considerable 


expense since 1901 by the Norwegians on the frontier 
should be demolished. A most proper demand assuredly, 
but one with which the Norwegian Government was 
naturally reluctant to comply. There was a military 
party on both sides of the border, and the journalists 
were anything but pacific. (The temptation to be war- 
like seems to be strongest in churches, public-houses, 
and newspaper offices.) Nevertheless the great majority 
of both nations undoubtedly desired a peaceful settle- 
ment. A few days ago the Swedish Socialist party 
announced that under no circumstances would they 
fight against their Norwegian brethren. On Monday 
it was known that the delegates of both countries had 
come to an understanding at Karlstad, and on Tuesday 
the draft agreement which is to be submitted to the 
two Parliaments next month was published by Reuter. 
A neutral zone thirty kilometres broad, fifteen 
kilometres on either side, is to be established along 
the southern frontier and the modern fortifications 
within that zone (which comprises all the new Nor- 
wegian fortresses) are to be dismantled. 

But the principal feature of interest in the agree 
ment is the arbitration clause, which makes a vast 
improvement on the treaties which Lord Lansdowne 
has negotiated with France and other countries. Lord 
Lansdowne has always excluded from his treaties 
questions of independence, vital interest, and honour. 
What the last word means no one has ever been able 
to define. We rather feel with Berkeley when con- 
fronted with Honour as a ground for fighting either a 
duel or a battle—that honour, considered asa principle 
distinct from conscience, religion, reason, or virtue, is 
no more than an empty name. By introducing a word 
like this into a treaty you are not safeguarding a good 
casus belli, but leaving the door open to excuses and 
pretexts for war. Very sensibly, therefore, the Scandi- 
navian pact leaves this word out. After providing that 
all differences arising between the two countries which 
they are unable to settle by direct diplomatic negotia- 
tion shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at the Hague, they except differences touching 
the independence, integrity, or vital interests of either 
country. But the exception does not mean that war 
is then the remedy. ‘‘ Should differences arise as to 


whether a question concerns the vital interests of 


either, this difference also shall be submitted to the 
decision of the above-named Court.” The convention 
is to be equally applicable to differences as to questions 
of fact which may arise before its conclusion. It is 
to last ten years, and must be renewed for ten years 
if not denounced two years before its expiration. 

The peoples of Norway and Sweden are to be con- 
gratulated, not only on the end achieved but on the 
means by which it has been achieved. They are in 
a fair way to substitute a union of hearts for a union 
of consuls. The Imperialist or monotonist who likes 
to see as many people as possible under a Government of 
the same pattern will be upset by the thought that Nor- 
way and Sweden, though, or because, constitutionally 
unfettered, are likely to be more united than ever before. 
A most instructive spectacle and example is this— 
first we saw two sister nations joined in a consti- 
tutional union and constitutionally bound to make war 
and peace in common, yet in fact arming and fortifying 
against one another. There you have Sweden and 
Norway from 1815 to 1905. The curtain falls. The 
partnership is dissolved. The curtain rises to disclose 
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revolution—a scene, not of battlefields covered with 
dead and dying men, but of two parliaments agreeing 
to separate but not to differ, or if they differ not to 
fight but to arbitrate. It is the triumph of reason over 
prejudice and of light over darkness. 





THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


T has been truly said by M. Cheradame that the 
Austro-Hungarian Dualism, established in 1867, 
was ‘‘only a duplication of centralisation.” Francis 
Joseph was at the parting of the ways. He had his 
choice between a large and statesmanlike plan of 
welding together his heterogeneous dominions by a 
scheme of federalisation and a compromise whereby 
he delivered over part of his Slavic subjects to the 
mercies of the Magyar race in order to retain his cen- 
tralised control of the rest. He preferred to admit the 
national claims of Hungary rather than those of 
Bohemia. It was a decision not only between 
two races but between two policies, for the 
Czechs had always taken a large view of the Imperial 
problem and had advocated federation, whereas 
the Magyars had always opposed it. It would seem as 
if Fortune, contrary to the adage, has just repeated her 
offer and that if he had sympathised with the Fejervary 
problem of universal suffrage the Emperor might have 
called in the Slavic majority of the Hungarian population 
to redress the balance of Magyar ascendency, thereby 
laying the foundation of a Hungarian federation which 
would have been the prelude to a similar change in 
Austria, and ultimately the basis of an Imperial 
Federation of both countries. It would have 
required tact and patience; it would undoubtedly 
have been difficult, while preserving the statutory 
union, to carry through the Hungarian Chamber a 
constitutional reform to which the majority, established 
on the basis of a predominantly Magyar system of 
suffrage, are opposed; but the Emperor’s Ministers 
might by the pressure of the unenfranchised population 
have forced the coalition to yield their ground. To 
carry the electoral reform by promulgation of ordi- 
nances, as Baron Fejervary is said to have proposed, 
would, it is true, have been a defiance of the very prin- 
ciples of the 1867 compact on which the Emperor, in 
opposition to the Independence party, takes his stand, 
and in opposing such methods the Emperor adopted, 
we think, a prudent and honourable attitude. He 
would probably only have succeeded in alienating 
the minority of Hungarian ‘‘ Liberals” who still adhere 
to the union, for even Count Tisza is a Constitutionalist 
in his way and would have defended the lex Daniel on 
the ground that it was necessary in order to secure 
the continuance of Parliamentary government in 
Austria. 

All Hungarian parties are quite naturally in a 
perpetual state of apprehension of the influence 
of the Emperor’s Austrian Ministers and_ their 
methods on the King’s Ministers in Hungary. 
It must be remembered that Hungary is a much 
more ‘‘constitutional” country than Austria; the 
Austrian constitution was a grant from the Em- 
peror, the Hungarian constitution is guaranteed by a 
treaty. Cabinet responsibility is much more clearly 
defined in the one than in the other. The Hun- 
garians, looking across the frontier at frequent 
examples of the use of the Emergency Paragraph by 


Austrian Ministers in difficulties with the Reichsrath, 
are particularly sensitive on the subject. 

But if Hungarians are suspicious of the methods 
of Austrian Ministers, Austrian Ministers are no less 
apprehensive of Hungarian experiments. There can be 
little doubt, judging from Baron Gautsch’s recent speech 
to the Reichsrath, that fear of contagion had something 
to do with the attitude of the Austrian Ministers in 
bringing pressure to bear onthe Emperor to reject the 
Fejervary programme. It was an intelligible attitude for 
a Ministry impregnated with the ideas of a German 
bureaucracy to adopt ; whether it was a wise one is 
another matter. It might have been worth the 
Emperor’s consideration whether he could not have 
imitated Bismarck’s plan in founding the German Con- 
federation and have secured Austro-Hungarian unity 
under Austrian hegemony by a grant of universal 
suffrage throughout his Dominions. He might, by a 
popular measure, have preserved the unity of Imperial 
defence, for the demands of the Hungarian Indepen- 
dence Party for the Hungarian words of command un- 
doubtedly point to the disruption of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army. 

It should be remembered that Austria has already 
taken a good many steps in the direction of federation. 
It is true that the federation and universal suffrage are 
not necessarily the same. The Czechs, for instance, 
do not particularly desire the German federation, in 
which there is an Imperial electorate based on universal 
suffrage, as distinct from the electorate for the 
Provincial Diet. They have always contended for 
keeping the election of deputies to the Reichsrath in the 
hands of their own Diet, and they opposed the change 
of 1873 creating direct election. But once direct 
election exists, it is as well to make it genuine. What 
Austrian Ministers and their German supporters fear 
is that once universal suffrage is introduced into Austria 
it will carry with it redistribution and an extension of 
the control of the Reichsrath over a semi-bureaucratic 
Ministry. That would be the first step to securing federa- 
tion in the form of decentralisation of the executive. To 
legislative decentralisation the German and bureau- 
cratic party in Austria have no pagsticular objection. 
Indeed, it already exists, for the reserve of legislative 
powers lies with the provincial Diets. What they 
object to is the delegation of their bureaucratic powers. 
There are already many of the elements of federal 
government in Austria partly in practice, but largely 
on paper—in Article 19 for instance. 

The Hungarian Independence Party are in a diffi- 
cult and paradoxical position, for they owe it to the 
Emperor and his Austro-German advisers that they are 
—for the moment—saved from the fate with which 
universal suffrage threatens their ascendency. It is not 
the first time that Magyar and German have 
stood shoulder to shoulder. The Emperor’s choice 
in favour of the Magyars in 1867 was largely due 
to the advice of Beust, a Minister of German antece- 
dents and influences. His rejection of Hoheawart’s 
proposals for a federal recognition of Bohemia 
in 1871 was probably due even more to direct 
pressure from Berlin, and so was the withdrawal of the 
Badeni decrees. Bohemia, and not Hungary, is the 
true pivot of Austro-Hungarian unity. But the truth 
is insufficiently grasped by Austrian statesmen who, as 
someone once remarked, are always “an idea, a year, 
an army behind.” 
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THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


T a small station near Eastleigh a man wearing a 
highly-pleased expression on his face entered the 
smoking carriage in which I was travelling to London. 
Putting his bag on the rack, he pulled out his pipe 
and threw himself back in his seat with a satisfied air ; 
then, looking at me and catching my eye, he at once 
started talking. I had my newspaper, but seeing him 
in that overflowing mood I responded readily enough, 
for | was curious to know why he appearedso happy and 
who and what he was. Not a tradesman nor a bagman, 
and not a farmer, though he looked like an open-air 
man ; nor could I form a guess from his speech and 
manner as to his native place. A robust man of thirty- 
eight or forty, with blue eyes and a Saxon face, he 
looked a thorough Englishman, and yet he struck me 
as most un-English in his lively, almost eager manner, 
his freedom with a stranger, and something, too, in his 
speech. From time to time his face lighted up, when, 
looking to the window, his eyes rested on some pretty 
scene—a glimpse of stately old elm-trees ina field where 
cattle were grazing, of the vivid green valley of a chalk 
stream, the paler hills beyond, the grey church tower or 
spire of some tree-hidden village. When he discovered 
that these hills and streams and rustic villages had as 
great a charm for me as for himself, that I knew and 
loved the two or three places he named in a questioning 
way, he opened his heart and the secret of his present 
happiness. 

He was a native of the district, born at a farm- 
house of which his father in succession to his grand- 
father had been the tenant. It was a small farm of 
only eighty-five acres, and as his father could make 
no more than a bare livelihood out of it he eventually 
gave it up when my informant was but three years old, 
and, selling all he had, emigrated to Australia. Nine 
years later he died, leaving a numerous family poorly 
provided for; the home was broken up and boys and 
girls had to go out and face the world. They had 
somehow all got on very well, and his brothers and 
sisters were happy enough out there, Australians in 
mind, thoroughly persuaded that theirs was the better 
land, the best country in the world, and with no desire 
to visit England. He had never felt like that ; some- 
how his father’s feeling about the old country had taken 
such a hold of him that he never outlived it—never 
felt at home in Australia, however successful he was 
in his affairs. The home feeling had been very strong 
in his father; his greatest delight was to sit 
of an evening with his children round him and tell 
them of the farm and the old farmhouse where he was 
born and had lived so many years and where some of 
them too had been born. He was never tired of 
talking of it, of taking them by the hand, as it were, 
and leading them from place to place, to the stream, 
the village, the old stone church, the meadows and 
fields and hedges, the deep shady lanes, and, above all, 
to the dear old ivied house with its gables and tall 
chimneys. So many times had his father described 
it that the old place was printed like a map on his 
mind, and was like a picture which kept its brightness 
even after the image of his boyhood’s home in Australia 
had become faded and pale. With that mental picture 
to guide him he believed that he could go to that angle 
by the porch where the flycatchers bred every year and 
find their nest ; where in the hedge the blackberries were 
most abundant ; where the alders grew by the stream 
from which he could watch the moorhens and water- 
voles ; that he knew every fence, gate, and outhouse, 
every room and passage in the old house. Through all 
his busy years that picture never grew less beautiful, 
never ceased its call, and at last, possessed of sufficient 
capital to yield him a modest income for the rest of 
his life, he came home. What he was going to do in 
England he did not consider. He only knew that 





until he had satisfied the chief desire of his heart 
and had looked upon the original of the picture he 
had borne so long in his mind he could not rest nor 
make any plans for the future. 

He came first to London and found, on examining 
the map of Hampshire, that the village of Thorpe (I 
will call it), where he was born, is three miles from 
the nearest station, in the southern part of the county. 
Undoubtedly it was Thorpe ; that was one of the few 
names of places his father had mentioned which re- 
mained in his memory always associated with that 
vivid image of the farm in his mind. To Thorpe he 
accordingly went—as pretty a rustic village as he had 
hoped to find it. He took a room at the inn and went 
out for a long walk—‘‘ just to see the place,” he said 
to the landlord. He would make no inquiries ; he 
would find his home for himself ; how could he fail 
to recognise it? But he walked for hours in a widen- 
ing circle and saw no farm or other house, and no 
ground that corresponded to the picture in his brain. 

Troubled at his failure, he went back and ques- 
tioned his landlord, and, naturally, was asked for the 
name of the farm he was seeking. He had forgotten 
the name—he even doubted that he had ever heard it. 
But there was his family name to go by—Dyson; did 
anyone remember a farmer Dyson in the village? He 
was told that it was not an uncommon name in that 
part of the country. There were no Dysons now in 
Thorpe, but some fifteen or twenty years ago one of 
that name had been the tenant of Long Meadow Farm 
in the parish. The name of the farm was unfamiliar, 
and when he visited the place he found it was not the 
one he sought. 

It was a grievous disappointment. A new sense 
of loneliness oppressed him; for that bright image in 
his mind, with the feeling about his home, had been a 
secret source of comfort and happiness, and was like a 
companion, a dear human friend, and now he appeared 
to be on the point of losing it. Could it be that all that 
mental picture, with the details that seemed so true to 
life, was purely imaginary? He could not believe it ; 
the old house had probably been pulled down, the big 


trees felled, orchard and hedges grubbed up—all the- 


old features obliterated—and the land thrown into some 
larger neighbouring farm. It was dreadful to think 
that such devastating changes had been made, but it 
had certainly existed as he saw it in his mind, and he 
would inquire of some of the old men in the place who 
would perhaps be able to tell him where his home had 
stood thirty years ago. 

He was strolling along a deer lane near the 
village when this happy thought occurred to him, and, 
starting off in a hurry to get back, he came face to face 
with a white-haired old man walking laboriously with 
the aid of two sticks. He stopped him and told him 
what he wanted to know, and then went on to describe 
the vanished farmhouse. The old man stared fixedly 
at him, and before he had got far exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
tis surely Woodyates you are talking about !” 

‘‘That’s the name! That’s the name,” he cried, 
‘* Woodyates—how did I ever forget it! You knew 
it then—where was it ?” 

‘*T’ll just show you,” said the old man, proud at 
having guessed rightly, and turning started slowly 
hobbling along till he got to the end of the lane. 

There was an opening there and a view of the 
valley with trees, blue in the distance, at the furthest 
visible point. ‘*Do you see them trees?” he said. 
‘* That’s where Harping is; ‘tis two miles or, perhaps, 
alittle more from Thorpe. There’s a church tower 
among them trees, but you can’t see it because ‘tis 
hid, You go by the road till you comes to the church, 
then you go on by the water, maybe a quarter of a mile, 
and you comes to Woodyates. You won’t see no 
difference in it; I’ve knowed it since | were a boy, but 
’tis in Harping parish, not in Thorpe.” 

Now he remembered the name—Harping, near 
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Thorpe, but Thorpe was the more important village 
where the inn was and the shops. 

In less than an hour after leaving the old man he 
was at Woodyates, feasting his eyes on the sight of 
the old house of his dreams and of his exiled father’s 
before him, inexpressibly glad to see that it was the 
very house he had loved so long—that he had not been 
deceived by a false image. 

For days afterwards he haunted the place, then he 
induced the tenant of the farm to take him in asa 
lodger, and now after some inquiries he had been in- 
formed that the owner was willing to sell the place for 
something more than its market value, and he was 
going up to London to see about it. 

At Waterloo | wished him happiness in his new 
and old home, then watched him as he walked briskly 
away—as commonplace-looking a man as could be 
seen on the long crowded platform, in his suit of 
rough grey tweeds, bowler hat, and thick boots. Yet 
one whose destiny might be envied by many even 
among the successful—one who had cherished a secret 
thought and feeling, which had been to him like the 
shadow of a rock, and like a clear spring, in a dry and 
burning land. And in that army of undistinguished 
Colonials, and others of British race trom all regions 
of the globe, who annually visit these shores on busi- 
ness Or for some other object, I wouder how many 
come with some such memory and dream and aspira- 
tion in their hearts ? A greater number probably than 
we imagine. Doubtless tor most there is disappoint- 
ment and disillusion ; in any case it is a matter of the 
heart, a sentiment, about which men are not given to 
talk. He, too, my fellow passenger, would no doubt 
have held his peace had his dream not met with so 
pertect a fulfilment. As it was he had totell his joy to 

someone, though it was but toa stranger. 
W. H. Hupson. 





BULBS IN THE GRASS. 
HERE are many good reasons for planting bulbs in 
the grass, and since now is the season for plant- 
ing them, at least the great majority of them which flower 
in the spring, a little advice on the subject may be use- 
ful. That advice, however, will be but tentative; for 
the practice of planting bulbs in the grass is still new, 
and no systematic experiments seem to have been made, 
or at least recorded, as to what bulbs will flourish ‘n 
grass, and what will not. It is certain, how.ver, that 
nearly all Narcissi, especiaily the more difficult ones, do 
better in grass than in borders or beds, because they 
are more secure from disturbance or the contact of 
manure, which they dislike; and because the covering of 
grass keeps them both cool in summer and warm in 
winter, and the roots of the grass improve the drainage. 
There are a good many Narcissi, particularly some of the 
white trumpet daffodils, the beautiful Queen of Spain, 
Maximus, and,Pallidus Praecox, which will seldom thrive 
for long in our gardens, except in the grass; and it may 
be said generally that all Narcissi, though some of them 
produce larger flowers in a rich border, are longer lived 
in the grass than elsewhere. Needless to say, if they 
are naturally arranged they look far better rising out of a 
grassy surface than out of the bare ground. Some of the 
smaller ones, however, such as Minimus, Triandrus albus, 
Cyclamineus, Yuncifolius, and the Bulbocodium group, 
are likely to be smothered in strong grass, and therefore, 
since they all like an overgrowth of some kind, it is a 
good plan to sow some kind of short mountain grass over 
them, such as sheep’s fescue, after they are planted in 
the autumn. The mossy Saxifrages which are often re- 
commended as a covering for these small Narcissi are 
pt to be too thick for the purpose, and to prevent them 
from ripening in the summer. 
These remarks which I have made _ about 
Narcissi apply generally to all bulbs which thrive 


in the, grass. There are, for instance, some little 
bulbs, such as Scilla Siberica, Scilla Amethystina, and 
the Chionodoxas, which will do excellently in short fine 
grass, but which are apt to be smothered where ,the grass 
is long and coarse. Of the Chionodoxas, Chionodoxa Sar- 
densis does best in the grass. The others, I think, are 
apt to be imperfectly ripened off under a grassy over- 
growth in the summer. But on this point,,as on many 
others, I speak from too small an experience to be sure. 
There are an immense number of bulbs, however, which 
thrive in grass, such as snowdrops, crocuses (these should 
be planted only just under the surface), Muscaris, Dog- 
tooth Violets (the grass must not be too strong 
for these, and they should’ be _ planted deep), 
Fritillaria Meleagris, and Aurea, though the latter 
is a little capricious, Fritillaria Imperialis (The 
Crown Imperial), which does best in a fairly 
moist place and should be planted as soon as it dies down 
alter flowering, Milla (or ‘Triteleia) Uniflora, Orni- 
thogalum Umbellatum, and Nutans, Sternbergia Lutea 
and the Colchicums, both autumn flowering bulbs, which 
should be planted in July or August, and Snowflakes (Leu- 
cojum Vernum and Aistivum). There are a good many 
other bulbs which will thrive in the grass in certain places 
and soils. For instance, at Wisley there are magnificent 
plants of Lilium Szovitzianum and L. Auratum thriving 
in the grass better than in any border, and it is very 
likely that the grass may suit other lilies as well. Lilies, 
however, are apt to be too dear for experiments. But 
it seems fairly certainthat a half shady and fairly moist 
spot, with rich soil, in a meadow, is the best possible 
place for Lilium Szovitzianum, one of the finest and 
healthiest of all our garden lilies. The place, however, 
should be well drained, as no lilies can endure stagnant 
moisture in winter. As to tulips, which everyone would 
grow in the grass if he could, it is difficult to give any 
very sure advice. Most of them are apt to do well for a 
year or two and then to dwindle and die out. But that 
is often their habit in the border, and the reason pro- 
bably is that their bulbs do not get properly ripened 
in summer in our climate. There is no doubt that many 
tulips need to be thoroughly dried off after they die down, 
and this is best done in England by lifting them and 
planting them again in the autumn. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to do this if they are planted in the grass, and there- 
fore it would be wisest to try only those in the grass. which 
are most permanent in the border. ‘Tulipa Sylvestus will 
undoubtedly thrive well in the grass, and there are none 
more beautiful. Tulipa Billietiama, a kind very permanent 
in our gardens, should also be tried ; also Tulipa Fulgens 
and Tulipa Macrospila. Tulipa Gesneriana, in my 
experience, soon dies out in the grass. Tulipa Per- 
sica will certainly thrive in grass not too coarse, 
but it has grown very dear of late. Speaking 
generally, the May flowering tulips are likely to do better 
than the earlier ones in the grass, and some of the most 
robust of the Darwin tulips should be tried; but as 
regards tulips generally, no rule can be laid down, though 
experiments are well worth making. All, however, should 
be planted deep. I do not think that the Spanish or 
English irises will do well in grass. Both seem to re- 
quire a freedom from competing vegetation. Other 
bulbous irises are mostly too dear to experiment with and 
most of them require to be very thoroughly ripened off. 
Anyone can learn a good deal, however, about what 
plants are likely to thrive in grass from observation of 
their behaviour in the border. If they do well among 
other plants, and if they do not require to be very 
thoroughly ripened off, they are likely to do well in grass. 
That kind of bulb that grows by nature in dry, bare 
places in Southern countries will not, as a rule, thrive 
in the very different conditions supplied by our meadows. 
The earlier spring flowering bulbs usually do better 
in the grass than the later, because the later are apt to 
be smothered by the taller growth of the grass. This 
is the chief objection to growing a great many summer 
flowering bulbs in grass which otherwise might thrive in 
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it, but it is a very strong objection, since grass cannot be 
cut when bulbs are growing in it until the bulbs have 
died down. This fact must always be remembered by 
thosa who intend to grow bulbs in the grass. Some 
people dislike patches of long grass on their lawns, and 
indeed they are ugly when the bulbs have ceased flower- 
ing, especially when the lawn is small. But if only the 
earlier flowering bulbs are grown, such as crocuses, snow- 
drops, Scilla Siberica, and Chionodoxa Sardensis, the 
grass can usually be mown early in May, before it has 
grown very long. For most of the Narcissi it has to be 
left longer, and it is best, therefore, to grow these in a 
meadow if possible. 

As to the actual planting and arrangement of the 
bulbs, both are very simple matters. The bulbs should 
be arranged not in close clumps alone, nor in large 
patches alone, but in patches thickest at the centre and 
gradually growing thinner to the outside with smaller 
clumps about them. This is the kind of arrangement 
most usually found in nature, and as the growing of 
bulbs in the grass is wild gardening, natural arrange- 
ments should be imitated as closely as possible. Some 
different kind of bulbs go very well together. For instance, 
the Heavenly Blue Muscari and Narcissus Mrs. Lang- 
try are an admirable contrast and flower together, also 
Scilla Siberica and pure white crocuses. As to the plant- 
ing, it should be done with a scoop of the kind sold by 
Messrs. Barr, which takes a wedge of soil clean out of 
the ground. Put a little loose soil under the bulb when 
it is planted, and a little more on the top, and then fill 
up the hole with the rest of the wedge. In this way a 
thousand bulbs can be planted in a morning by an indus- 
trious gardener, though it is monotonous work. Bulbs 
vary very much as to the depth at which they should be 
planted, and no fixed rule can be given. All can be 
planted deeper in light than in heavy soil. Tulips and 
snowdrops can be planted six inches deep from the 
top of the bulb and will be the better for it. Chionodoxas 
should be planted deep, also all kinds of Scillas. Crocuses 
should be planted very shallow; Narcissi fairly deep, 
roughly four inches from the top of the bulb, Fritil- 
laries about the same depth. It would be an excellent 
thing if some authority could give a table of bulbs with 
the different depths at which they should be planted, 
allowing for the difference between light and shallow 
soils. But to do this well would require a great deal of 
knowledge. A. C.-B. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 
Sie Westminster Gazette recently published their 


annual article on the fastest start-to-stop runs 

performed by the respective railway companies 
during the present season. One defect of the 
“record” is the comparative shortness of some of 
the best runs: thus, the best of all, the North- 
Eastern’s run from Darlington to York at a speed of 61.7 
miles per hour—said to be the fastest in Europe—is only 
444% miles. Again, the North British best run (at 59.3 miles 
per hour) is only 44% miles, but in this case the run is 
between two big towns, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and so has 
a business value. The criticism put here tells even more 
strongly against such runs as the Midland’s best, Appleby 
to Carlisle (3034 miles); the Caledonian’s, Perth to Forfar 
(32% miles); the Lancashire and Yorkshire's, Southport to 
Salford (36 miles); the Great Eastern’s, Trowse to Ipswich 
(45% miles). Such runs, however, as_ the Great 
Western’s Paddington to Bristol, 118% miles at 59-1 
miles per hour; the Great Northern’s Peterboro 
to King’s Cross, 76% miles at 57.9 miles per hour; 
the London and North-Western’s Willesden to Coven- 
try, 88% miles at 57.7 miles per hour; the London and 
South-Western’s Salisbury to Waterloo, 83% miles at 55 
miles per hour; the Glasgow and South-Western’s Kilmar- 
nock to Carlisle, 91% miles at 53.1 miles per hour; the 
Great Southern and Western’s (Ireland) Ballybrophy to 
Mallow, 773% miles at 56.2 miles per hour—all these com- 
mand greater respect by reason of their greater length. 
The North-Eastern, however, since last October has covered 
the distance between York and Newcastle, 8014 miles, in 





82 minutes, and without the co-operation of this company 
the East-Coast service to Scotland could not be maintained 
at its high level. 

It was only natural that the writer of the article should 
compare British express runs with that terrible French 
Ligne du Nord, which has five runs at the rate of a mile 
a minute, “and all of them of greater length than any we 
can boast.” These runs, by the way, are not done by the 
trains, with which the Enghsh are familiar, between Calais, 
and Boulogne, and Paris, but on trains to Lille, to Brus- 
sels, and to Cologne. Indeed, the best trains in France 
are generally those run on the international services: ¢.g., 
the Sud express is quite the best train on the Orleans 
line; in fact, there is only one other good day express 
from Paris to Bordeaux, and that is first-class only, will 
not take passengers for Orleans or take them up at Angou- 
leme, while the best night express is like it, and even more 
so, since at Paris it will not take passengers for any 
stations between Paris and Bordeaux, and at those stations 
will only take up passengers for stations beyond 
Bordeaux towards Spain. Similarly the Oberland-Léman 
express, which the P.L. and M. pride themselves on 
during the summer months, is a train to take tourists to 
Switzerland and Savoy. The Cote-d’Azur put on last winter 
certainly does not go beyond the French frontier, but is 
probably used by strangers almost as much as by French- 
men. 

We may say briefly that in England the railways exist 
to connect the populous districts with one another and with 
the capital; that in France they serve largely the purposes 
of international traffic; that Paris is the centre of a system 
which is more than French. It might be thought 
that as France is the one other big European country whose 
railway system is parcelled out among a number of com- 
panies, it, too, would share in the benefits of competition ; 
but France is too spacious a country and its shape is too 
regular to allow the competition of the companies to be 
as effective as in Great Britain. Each of the French com- 
panies has a fairly distinct province and over the greater 
part of it enjovs a monopoly. The character of the British 
railways, or at least of that part of them which is north of 
the Thames, is determined by the fact that Great Britain is 
a long and narrow island; that Lancashire and the West 
Riding are back to back; that it is less than 100 miles 
from Chester to Doncaster (so that a line drawn between 
those two points touches the main lines of six companies) ; 
that the chief routes from London to North Wales and 
Ireland, as well as to Scotland, must come somewhere near 
some point in this line. Italy is the European country 
whose shape is most like that of Great Britain, and it, too, 
has an east coast and a west coast route from Rome to 
the north. At least, the two companies (who are shortly to 
be bought up by the State) am themselves the Mediter- 
ranean and the Adriatic, but the Adriatic main line from 
Rome to Milan goes up the middle of the country, so that 
it is more a “Midland” than a “Great Northern,” its east 
coast line going from Bologna to Brindisi. The superiority 
of the Adriatic to the Mediterranean seems to be due 
partly to internal, partly to international causes. Among 
the former we put the fact that the Adriatic gives the 
most direct route from Rome to Milan, and therefore to 
Lombardy and the flourishing north. The distance between 
Rome and Milan is 413 miles, or about the same as that 
between London and Edinburgh, with Florence correspond- 
ing roughly to York. The day express from Rome does 
the journey in eleven hours; but, apart from the fact that 
it is Philistine to _ Italy into competition with the 
American spirit, it should be remembered that the stretch 
from Florence to Bologna (82% miles) takes three hours 
and twenty minutes, since it includes crossing the 
Apennines, which is more serious than crossing Shap Fell ; 
moreover, the rather winding valley of the Arno in which 
the railway runs for about 40 miles S.E. of Florence is 
not favourable for quick running. Further, the train 
stops at eighteen stations between Rome and Milan. Even 
so, however, the run is better than the best run from Rome 
to Turin by the Mediterranean route, which is much the 
same distance and has the advantage of hugging the coast 
as far as Genoa, though this is tempered by about forty 
tunnels between Spezia and Genoa. The best train from 
Rome is the night train, which takes thirteen hours twenty- 
five minutes and stops at sixteen stations on the way. 

There is only one real express on the line from 
Bologna to Brindisi, and that is the P. and O. express, 
which runs on Sundays. The route from Milan to Venice 
has all the physical conditions for good running, but the 
best train takes five hours thirty-five minutes to cover 
164% miles. It was hinted above that one of the reasons 
of the superiority of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
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route was international ; this is the connection of that route 
with the Gothard Tunnel, which has proved a ruinous com- 


petitor of the Mont .Cenis, towards which the Mediter- 
ranean route tends. 

Even for the North-West of Europe, England, and 
the low countries the service by Ostend or Calais to Bale 


brings the traveller to Rome as quickly as the Paris, 
Modane, and Turin route, while the goods traffic from 
north and mid Europe goes almost entirely by the Gothard 
route. The Simplon will only tend to throw more work on 


the central lines in Italy as the new railway makes for 
Milan. 

It is still ten hours’ journey from Paris to Lausanne, 
and the Vaudois, who were overjoyed when the gun an- 
nounced that the Simplon was fercé, quaked when the 
French began to discuss the shortening of the line to 
Geneva by burrowing under La Faucille. 


It was suggested that the French and British railway 
systems differ partly through the different shapes of the 
countries and partly through the fact that France, unlike 
Great Britain, has not many groups of large towns, or, 
indeed, many large towns at all. Thus the lines from Paris 
to Brest, to Rouen and Havre, to Amiens and Lille, to 


Chalons, Reims, and Nancy, to Lyons, Geneva (counted as 
a French town), and Marseilles, to Orleans, Tours, and 
Bordeaux exhaust the connection of Paris with the chief 
town 


Germany, on the other hand, is a country of large 
towns, and the German railway system shows it. It also 
reminds us that in some respects Germany is still a federa- 


tion of States. Hence Berlin is not the centre as London 
or Paris is; Munich, Dresden, and Frankfort, and, in less 
degree, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Strassburg are other cen- 
tres. Berlin is not even the centre of Prussia; it lies rather 


towards a corner, and that, too, the corner which is furthest 
away from the main currents of European civilisation. The 
Rhine gives even the Prussian system a different orientation, 
and that as much strategic as economic. Thus Cologne and 
Frankfurt are in their way almost as important railway 
centres for Prussia as Berlin is. The disadvantages of 
Berlin have been somewhat redressed since Germany has 
developed her oceanic traffic with its termini in the North 
Sea and Baltic ports. 

The effect of this is to be seen in the train service from 
Berlin to Hamburg, which commonly escapes the notice 
of the British, not being on any tourist route. One train 
leaves Berlin at 6.20 a.m. fan hour that would not suit us), 
and gets to Hamburg at 10.7, having only stopped four 
minutes at Wittenberge, 78% miles from Berlin. The dis- 
tance is 177 miles. An evening train leaving Berlin at 
5.25 p.m. is twenty minutes quicker, which gives an 
average of about a mile in 1 1-5 minutes. This will not 
compare so badly with the London and North-Western 
Raiiway’s run from London to Liverpool in fairly recent 
times. Several good expresses also run from Berlin to 
Cologne. Thus the 3.44 p.m. from Berlin does the 361 
miles in about 8% hours. This, of course, is not so good 
as the Euston to Glasgow or King’s Cross to Edinburgh 
runs. There are eight stops em route. Otherwise the trains 
from Flushing and the Hook of Holland to B4le, so far as 
they are in German territory, represent the average of 
German express travelling. It is possible to get from 
Munich, leaving 7 a.m., to Frankfurt by 12.54, which is not 
desperate running over a plain for about 250 miles. The 
best trains take 10 hours and 20 minutes to cover the 430 
miles from Berlin to Munich which, on the whole, is not 
so good as from Euston to Perth. From Berlin to Dresden 
(116 miles) the best trains run in 2 hours 43 minutes, in- 
cluding two one-minute stops. From Dresden to Leipsic 
(7456 miles) one train runs without a stop in 1% hours. 
The 460% miles which separate Berlin from Eydtkuhnen 
on the Russian frontier is only done by the Nord Express to 
Petersburg in 11 hours 50 minutes. With this we may 
compare the journey of the Night Rapide from Paris to 
Marseilles, which covers the 536 miles in 12 hours 14 
minutes. 

The journey from Euston to Aberdeen is 53934 miles, 
and the best irains do it in 11% hours, amd carry third- 
class passengers. Probably this is the great distinction 
between our trains and those of most continental countries, 
for their quickest trains do not carry third-class, and very 
often not second-class travellers, or only those going for 
very long distances. At the same time our third-class 
“penny a mile” is between the average second and third- 
class fare on most continental lines ; and we do not usually 
have return tickets for the third class, as they are under- 
stood in the rest of Europe, unless we are taking tickets 
from English stations to Scotch and Irish ones. Exception, 
too, should be made in favour of our so-called tourist tickets. 


REALISTIC COMEDY: “THE RETURN OF THE 
PRODIGAL.” 


HE performances at the Court Theatre under the 
management of Mr. Vedrenne and Mr. Granville 
Barker make one discontended with other theatres. 

The plays they produce are always interesting. and the 
acting is always remarkable. After all that has been said 
in disparagement of English acting, one comes away wonder- 
ing that there should be so much admirable talent at the 
service of playwriters and managers. The Court Theatre 
casts do not usually include very prominent names; they 
differ in each play; yet in every case it is hard to believe 
that they could have been bettered. The minor parts are 
played as well as the principal, and often contribute as 
importantly to the general impression. For instance, in 
The Return of the Prodigal, which was played for the 
first time on Tuesday afternoon, the effect of the situa- 
tions was greatly strengthened by the unobtrusive acting of 
Miss Amy Lamborn, as the sister of the Prodigal. She had 
hardly a dozen sentences to speak before the last act, and 
yet by seeming to watch and feel all that was going on 
round her she intensified the reality of every scene. Baines, 
the butler, was another instance of effective acting in a 
minor part. The morning after the fainting Prodigal has 
been found on the doorstep Baines, while clearing away 
breakfast, begins to discuss with effusive yet respectful 
interest his young master’s narrow escape. The Prodigal, 
whose faint was a ruse to secure a warmer welcome, natu- 
ally discourages an interest in last night’s dramatic entry, and 
proceeds to ask a string of questions about his industrious 
and blameless brother and his father’s parliamentary pros- 
pects. The answers enable him to see how the land lies; 
but the dialogue is made interesting by the butler’s manner, 
which becomes at once discreetly and regretfully self-effaced 
when he receives no encouragement to be sympathetic. Mr. 
Gwenn takes an imaginative interest in his small part, and 
therefore he makes this scene successful. Mr. Dennis 
Eadie, the priggish and irreproachable brother, who has 
trebled his father’s income by ‘inducing him to manufac- 
ture shoddy instead of good cloth, supplements a part, 
already admirably written, with a gait and gestures which 
it would have been creditable to a good novelist to invent ; 
and Miss Haydon becomes so completely the motherly 
matron, who never criticises anything or anybody, that it 
is hard to imagine her playing any other part. One feels 
one will always be compelled to think of her as Mrs. Jack- 
son. The father, too, is admirably played. 

The success of the Court Theatre performances seems 
to be due to three facts—that the management aims at 
acting the play and not at making the most of one or two 
parts ; that the parts are distributed to actors who suit the 
particular characters (we suspect that Mr. Matthews has not 
a very large scope, yet in parts requiring a show of 
amiable languid impertinence, such as the Prodigal, he is 
excellent) ; and, lastly, that they produce a particular sort 
of play. Of all different kinds of plays realistic comedy is 
the easiest to cast. It demands less “temperament” and 
less imagination in the acting than tragedy or airy, fan- 
tastic comedy; it requires brains and sympathy, which, 
after all are commoner gifts. Moreover, it is the easiest to 
write with success. In an intelligent audience there are 
nine who can appreciate a good novel to one who can 
judge a good drama. If, therefore, the author can only 
draw interesting characters and make them say things 
which suggest the life they lead beyond the play, or can 
make people think “how like my aunt tha: is,” or “how 
like our candidate,” he may be sure of holding the attention 
of nine-tenths of a superior audience. It is true an unintelli- 
gent audience, which is not preoccupied with human nature 
or ideas, insists upon having sensation, or, failing 
that, will not be content with anything short of first-rate 
drama; but the writer of realistic comedies does not write 
for them. He is, therefore, under contirual temptation 
to please nine-tenths of the intelligent by sacrificing the 
dramatic to the natural, which is so much easier to attain. 
It is much easier to find a solution to the question: How will 
such a character behave under such circumstanes? than 
to the problem: How must the same character behave to 
be both natural and dramatically effective ?—which he so 
seldom is in real life. We do not think Mr. St. John 
Hankin struggled enough against this temptation in the 
first act. There, the ladies of the house are assembled 
after dinner and a long conversation takes place, which 
certainly suggests very well the atmosphere in which they 
live, but it takes too long. The presence of conversational 
carbonic gas in the air should be suggested, not felt ; and 
bores on the stage should be as entertaining as they are in 
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ane Austin’s books, not as dull as they are outside them. 

ut in the first act there was quite ten minutes of perfectly 
natural after-dinner conversation, and later on the cynicism 
of Lady Farringford, though one listened with curiosity to 
what she was saying, became too elaborately frank. In the 
first act we learn three important things—that Henry Jack- 
son, the eldest son of the rich manufacturer, in whose 
house they are dining, wishes to marry Lady Farringford’s 
daughter ; secondly, that Lady Farringford is bent on the 
match, for which the girl has no inclination. “You must 
know he is in love with you,” she says. “Every well- 
brought-up girl knows when a man is going to propose to 
her—it’s the only thing she does know” ’; and, thirdly, that 
there is a ne’er-do-well son who has been packed off to 

Australia and not heard of for years. The party has just 
broken up, when in rushes the butler to say that Mr. 
Eustace 1s lying lifeless on the doorstep. There is a 
moment of wild excitement and agitation, and a pale, mud- 
bespattered youth is carried in and laid upon the sofa. 
Will he revive? Certainly some instinctive tenderness for 
him revives in the bosom of his family. In the frantic 
search for restoratives he is left alone for a moment, when 
the audience is surprised to see him coolly raise himself 
and settle again more comfortably into a dead faint. Amid 
cries of “ My darling boy,” “ He’s, not dead,” “He’s coming 
to!” the curtain falls. One is very curious to know what 
sort of a scrape-grace he will turn out to be. He turns out 
a limp, cleverish fellow with a firm conviction of his own 
utter incompetence. He has knocked about the world, 
lost the money he was sent out with, and now, tired and 
mildly reckless, he has come home to enjoy again the com- 
forts of clean clothes, rest, and a little indulgence, even if 
he has to pose as a wreck to get them. What is to become 
of him? What on earth are his family to do with him? 
That is the interest of the play, and it is sustained to the 
end. His mother and sister are glad enough to pet him; 
but after he has loafed about the house some days and even 
the country doctor can no longer pretend that there is any- 
thing the matter with him, his brother and his father come 
down with the question “What do you propose to do?” 
He answers:“ Nothing. I can’t do anything. What do you 
pom to do?” He has told his brother in confidence that 

is physical collapse on the night of his arrival was a bit 
of acting to rouse sympathy, thus making him an irritated 
accomplice in his success. Both father and brother are 
fretting to get rid of him. He regards them as a couple 
of heartless humbugs, who exploit others, and, being slaves 
to snobbish aims, can for once be exploited by himself. 
When a tailor’s bill comes in his father in a fit of despera- 
tion threatens to turn him out of the house, the Prodigal 
simply replies: “Very well. I shall go to the nearest work- 
house, and do you think you wil) get into Parliament if 
the constituency hears that you, a wealthy manufacturer, 
have driven your son to the workhouse?” To his brother 
he says: “Do you suppose you will succeed in uniting 
yourself to a good county family (especially as the girl 
doesn’t care for you, and even likes me better) if there is 

such a horrid scandal in your own?” He has them in a 
cleft stick. In the last act they propose to send him off to 
Australia again with another £1,000. He refuses that, for 
he would simply lose it as he did the first thousand and 
starve again. He helds out for £250 a year, an:' promises 
never to show his face in future without request. He iakes 
a cheque for his first quarter’s allowance, and departs that 
very night to avoid seeing his fond, foolish old motier 
again. 

y This may seem a slender theme for a play and the 
solution of a problem into which the spectator has entered 
with aa almost parental — by the allowance of 
£250 may sound flat ; but the dénouement is not flat, and the 
suspense is kept up till the last. The dialogue is most 
spirited and natural, and often extremely amusing. The 
Prodi al excites a good deal of sympathy, because he is 
moved by the sympathy of his mother and sister, and be- 
cause he is miserable and aware of his own feebleness, which 
he makes the justification of his claim, as he really believes 
himself incapable of earning a living; while a scene be- 
tween brother and sister, very touching in its matter ‘of fact- 
ness, makes cne feel that father and son are fair game, by 
revealing that her prospects of a free and happy future 
have been ruined by being ge ee by them into a society 
where for her there is little chance of marriage. Stella 
Farringford will probably marry Henry Jackson. Some 
kind of a love-liking springs 1p between her and the Prodi- 
gal in the course of the four acts, just enough to make the 
sense of his own incompetence harder to bear and the con- 
clusion of the play doubtful. Zhe Return of the Prodigal 
is far the best of the new plays which have been produced 
this season. DESMOND MACCaRTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGcHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


SUPPOSE it is easy to understand the chorus of 

pleasure that greets the crafty announcement of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty at the opening of the 
autumn political season. Probably the same expres- 
sion of joy would greet the news that the Government 
had placed the British Empire under the tutelage of the 
Dowager-Empress of China, a lady addicted, I under- 
stand, to the cult of efficiency. However, we are let 
off with the Mikado, and we should be duly grateful. 
For the life of me I can only see in the article which 
guarantees our Indian frontier on the faith and 
power of that potentate an extreme expression 
of the timidity which governs our foreign policy 
under an Imperialist Government. It is made, remem- 
ber, at the moment when one would think that to 
all sensible men the always shadowy appearance of the 
Russian menace to our North-Western frontier had 
melted away for a generation to come. What have we 
now to fear from Russia? Nothing. What have we 
to fear from Germany? I have never seen a plain 
answer to that question. And why flaunt our fears to 
the world? Why tell native India that the Eastern 
Sovereign whose virtues are on thousands of lips, 
the newcomer who is to revive the faith of the East in 
herself as against the conquering West, kindly per- 
mits us to take an interest in our Indian possessions, 
and will assist us to maintain them against Russia ? 
Suppose the contingency arises? Will Englishmen 
see with contentment the landing of Japanese troops 
on Indian shores? So uncalculating is the mood of 
our people in these matters that you cannot tell 
what they would like and what they would not 
like. I have no doubt that Lord Lansdowne does 
not mean very much by the Treaty. He is not an 
imaginative Minister—it is a pity, perhaps, that he is 
not—and that he appears at times quite unconscious 
of the effect of words and acts. But amore mislead- 
ing treaty was never drafted, and the only hope is that 
the speedy advent of a Liberal Government will reduce 
to a minimum the possibilities of mischief it contains. 

* * * * * 

For we need not deceive ourselves into thinking 
that the peaceful phrasing both of the Treaty and of 
Lord Lansdowne’s ingratiating—over-ingratiating— 
despatch to our Ambassador at St. Petersburg will be 
taken at its face value. The Treaty will be regarded 
by those Powers who specially dislike us—z.e., Russia 
and Germany—and have, or think they have, cause for 
dislike, as a declaration of joint paramountcy in 
Eastern Asia. We must, of course, differentiate be- 
tween means and ends. An international instrument 
aithing at the status guo in the Far East is desirable. 
The séatus quo is not a bad one as things go, save, per- 
haps, so far as our own trade, now menaced by two 
powerful Eastern competitors, is concerned. The evil 
surely is that we, a European Power, exclude other 
Powers from the guarantee now set up, and arrogate to 
ourselves the enforcement of the situation brought 
about by Japan’s successful struggle with Russia. 

* * * * * 


For that method we shall have to pay sooner or 
tater, here or there. And that is the worst consideration 
concerning the Treaty. It will not give us the relief in 
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armaments which the French enfenfe and even the 
Japanese Alliance ought to ensure, because both the 
Japanese and Jingo opinion here will insist that it binds 
us to maintain great mliitary and naval forces. There- 
fore one hopes that when the Liberals come into power 
they will put an easy interpretation on the Treaty, avail- 
ing themselves of its elasticity of phrasing for that pur- 
pose. But I am afraid we shall not attain for some 
time unity of feeling on the subject, and that though 
none of us are hostile to Japan, a great many Liberals 
will feel unable to go with her as far as this Treaty 
goes. I wonder whether even Mr. Chamberlain 
entirely approves its policy. Whatever be its ulti- 


mate effect, it does not make for Imperial consolidation. 
. * sd * * 


Archbishop Bourne’s rather misty declarations on 
education have caused some stir in Liberal circles. It 
must not be forgotten that in this matter of educa- 
tional policy the Archbishop does not carry the whole 
Catholic world with him. He has been in controversy 
with Irish Catholics on this point, and the extreme line 
foreshadowed by his Educational Council is not, I think, 
everywhere approved. I confess I do not understand 
his point about the Catholic ‘‘ atmosphere.” Liberals 
know that this is an inalienable feature of the Catholic 
schools and do not seek to disturb it. Certainly it is 
not disturbed in Scotland. Furthermore, I imagine 
that public authorities would not seek to teach 
Catholic children by Protestant teachers, any more than 
the London School Board insists on handing over 
Jewish education to Gentiles. There is an exclusive- 
ness in the Jewish and Catholic systems of education 
which we recognise tacitly, even when we do not give 
it formal expression. What I suppose the Archbishop 
virtually means is that while claiming freedom for his 
own schools—which do not interfere with Protestant 
institutions— he will assist the Anglicans in maintaining 
the present settlement. Well, he cannot maintain it so 
long as he accepts full rate-aid. He cannot resist the 
claim of the public authority to the full control of 
secular education both as regards the managers and 
the appointment of the teachers. And if he tries to 
force the Irish voters in England into going Tory at 
the moment when the Tory Party proposes to destroy 
the constitutional settlement with Ireland, he will, | 


prophesy, provoke a bitter conflict. 
* od * . * 


But, on our side, there is reason to fear that we 
may plunge into deep waters if we insist on maintain- 
ing the present system of undenominational teaching. 
We may have reason to deplore that the Catholic 
movement in the Anglican Church rejects and despiges 
thisteaching. It seems to many simple and good, like 
the Teacher from Whom it came. But it is much nearer 
the Protestant view of religion than the Anglo- 
Catholic view, and as the latter tendency now prac- 
tically dominates the Anglican Church, its continuance 
does constitute a kind of national leaning to Protes- 
tant-Nonconformist ideas. But what are Noncon- 
formists doing in this galley, the basis of whose 
thought is that the State has nothing to do with the 
teaching of religion ? And the moment we adopt the 
true Nonconformist attitude the question, as Dr. Nicoll 
shows this week, simplifies itself. Take the following 
formule : 

The State interests itself in the moral and secular 
training of all its children. But it does not profess to 


teach religious creeds, leaving them to individual con- 
sciences and to the Churches which interpret them. 

It makes no distinction between one class of 
children and another in respect of the excellence of its 
secular training. It offers this training free to all. But 
it will not allow the funds so offered to be diverted to 
sectarian uses, and it will not share the control of its 
secular education with any sectarian body. 

On the other hand, it acknowledges the apparent 
desire of the Churches to give religious training to the 
children in whom they are interested, and will give 
facilities for that purpose. 

Here, surely, is the basis of a fair settlement. Is 
it too much to hope that we may approach it ? 

* * * * _ 

There has been a fresh Dissolution scare this 
week, a movement to which I believe the Liberal 
authorities do not give countenance. From all I can 
hear, nothing is settled. Nothing can, indeed, be 
settled until Mr. Balfour sees the King at Balmoral, 
where he is soon due as Minister in attendance. Cham- 
berlainite pressure in favour of a dissolution con- 
tinues and is, I think, intensified. for the Chamber- 
lainites think and say that the electoral situation is 
going rapidly from bad to worse and is drifting into 
irrevocable disaster. But unless it be the Japanese 
Treaty, I know of no fresh cause likely to shake Mr. 
Balfour’s decision to stick to office and to choose the 
method of resignation in preference to that of 
dissolution, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
“ CRICKET POEMS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR,—Will you permit me, merely as one who has 
played “the flannel’d fool at the wicket” to correct the 
curious criticism of a book of cricket poems which appears 
in your issue for September 9 ? Your reviewer takes the 
author, Mr. George Francis Wilson, to task for his verse: 

“Nine several ways lead from the popping crease, 

Nine several ways to undesired release,” 
and reckoning up the ways in which a batsman may be dis 
missed he can only make eight—even by including “ played 
on” as a distinct decree of death ! Probably Macaulay’s 
schoolboy could not have informed your reviewer that 
“bowled” comprises “ played on,” but a modern lad would 
have no difficulty in naming the nine fatal ways from the 
wicket as bowled, caught, leg before, stumped, run out, hit 
wicket, handling the ball, obstructing the field, and hitting 
the ball twice. Old Tom Emmett, of Yorkshire, even used 
to insist on a tenth—‘“ umpired out,” and this would be the 
most common infliction visited upon batsmen were umpires 
as inexact in their knowledge of the game as your reviewer 
shows himself to be in his critique.—Yours, etc., 
W. PENRHYN PENN. 





HERITAGE. 


REAT deeds are born of grief and strife, 
J Of anguish, and of tears ; 
Not what we would is brought to life, 

But what have willed the Years. 


We would create so brave, so gay, 
So beautiful a thing, 

Regarding it, all men would say, 
‘* There is no sorrowing !” 


But Sorrow—(Mother of brave deeds)— 
And Love—who rules the Years, 
Knowing Humanity’s stern needs, 
Give us—a Child of Tears. 
RutH Youns. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 

THE BIBLE AND THE STAGE. 
\W E are told that the Liberals, the avowed party 

of progress, will soon be in power once more. 
Programmes for their activity are canvassed. Much 
is to be done for material well-being, much for social 
justice, but little it appears to me for Ideal Society, 
which, as Mr. Santayana says, consists in the com- 
panionship of symbols and breeds, and possesses for 
excellence beauty and truth. Now, I will not deny 
that more of material well-being, more of social jus- 
tice, may indirectly favour our friendly acquaint- 
ance with symbols. Still, things wait to be done 
which might directly forward the spiritual life, with its 
ideal communions: religion, art, and science. And one 
of these is to give modern Englishmen, whose fathers 
produced perhaps the finest drama known, the possibi- 
lity of adding a future to that past. It will soon be in 
the power of the Liberals, it still is in the power of the 
Conservatives, to provide a fair field for the highest 
kind of dramatic art. At present the representation of 
(Edipus Tyrannus is abandoned, and Samson Agonistes 
is ‘‘ not eligible for licence.” 

Our party warfare keeps us in a perpetual cloud of 
intellectual dust and generates also a kind of exaspera- 
tion in both camps which leads to regrettable things 
being done and to still more regrettable omissions to do 
orundo. Often even the combatants would own this 
if they could be induced to rest awhile and let the cloud 
of dust subside and so view things in their more per- 
manent proportion and perspective. The importance 
of the theatre as an intellectual and spiritual engine 
capable of moulding and expressing a nation’s 
character and aspirations is now obvious to the edu- 
cated classes. We, as a nation, believe in freedom 
and responsibility rather than State control, as the 
means of forwarding the development of public institu- 
tions. Yet we keep our theatre under the most silly 
and obstructive of petty official restraints. 

That practical sense which leads an Englishman 
to make use of things to further his immediate ends, 
irrespective of any more obvious employment which 
may be indicated by the very nature of those things 
themselves—so that, no longer having time to read his 
family Bible, he will use it to raise his infant progeny 
from a chair to a level with his breakfast-table or even 
put it to less ideal purposes—this practical sense of his, 
when in the time of Elizabeth theatres began to 
succeed, led him to seize on the stage in order to pro- 
pagate his religious opinions. Naturally it was not 
those who controlled the pulpits and established 
machinery for propagating their ideas about the signifi- 
cance of life who thus made use of the stage. It was 
those who dissented from these powerfully enunciated 
views and protested againstthem. Following the bent 
of their old Adam, those in power put a veto on this 
use of the stage, which was fast converting it into a 
rival of the Church. ‘‘So we find in 1543 the first Act 
of Parliament, styled ‘for the advancement of true 
religion,’ after alluding to ‘preaching by means of 
books and plays,’ imposed a fine of £10 and three 
months’ imprisonment to be inflicted upon anyone 
‘playing in interludes or rhyming any matter contrary 
to the New Religion.’” 


Officials responsible for public peace and order 
were glad to limit the field of those violent conten- 
tions in which for a long time the religious life of our 
countrymen frequently manifested itself. So a tradi- 
tion formed itself in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office pro- 
hibiting dangerous subjects and consequently cutting 
off the national drama from the field where its highest 
manifestation might most naturally have been expected. 
It would be interesting to estimate the influence of this 
bias of officialdom in impoverishing Shakespeare’s work 
and limiting his treatment of religion to the strange 
scantiness and insignificance to which attention has 
been called by Mr. Santayana in his volume of excellent 
essays on poetry and religion. During Shakespeare’s 
lifetime, after the Act of 1606, where he had written 
“God,” ‘‘ Jove” or “ Heaven” had to be substituted, 
though fortunately this was very imperfectly carried 
out ; and he had been taught by many other examples 
that afree and open treatment of religion would not be 
permitted tohim. Wesee the result in Michelet’s appre- 
ciation of the English character as too proud ever to be 
genuinely religious, where he cites as evidence Shake- 
speare’s avoidance of all mention of God, Milton’s taking 
Satan for his hero, and Byron’s posing for being the devil 
himself; we see it too in Mr. Santayana’s more measured 
arraignment of Shakespeare in comparison to Homer or 
Dante as leaving the impression that religion scarcely 
counted in his world. Who can tell whether this con- 
sideration did not weigh among others with Milton when 
he chose the epic form (a form so much less natural and 
alive in that age) rather than the dramatic form which he 
had at first contemplated for Paradise Lost. In the Act 
of Parliament cited above, books were mentioned along 
with plays. Books are now free; thanks to Milton, 
every opinion may now be produced in print. But the 


stage has remained in servitude to the convenience of 


those who regulate party or sectarian warfare. 

In 1737, under George II., Sir Robert Walpole 
brought the expression of political opinions also under 
the dramatic censor and invented and salaried the 
Licenser of Plays. Ido not know whether it would be 
possible to trace to this fact the absence of a political 
drama, though it would seem that a_ considerable 
licence of political allusion had been reconquered if we 
may judge by music-hall songs. In any case definite 
political programmes like definite dogmas are unsuit- 
able toa fine dramatic treatment. Nevertheless the 
Licenser’s treatment of dramas ‘‘ in which incest is in- 
volved,” and the rule as regards the representation of 
Bible characters on the stage, to-day prevent the 
performance of an elevated masterpiece, such as 
Cedipus Tyrannus, or any drama introducing Bible 
characters, such as Samson Agonistes. What 
the consequences of this unintelligent policy 
have been no one can now calculate. How 
many spiritual and intellectual tyrannies subsist, which 
might have been overthrown, had we had a national 
theatre representing the deepest and most momentous 
national interests, can never be known. Even the 
perpetuation of sectarian or preaching plays might 
have educed by its powerful illustration of their dis- 
putes a far greater and riper unity in our sects, and 
our Church might have been armed against many of 
its modern difficulties by such a powerful engine of 
religious education. As it was, a blind and headstrong 
puritanism added its force to a blind and indifferent 
officialdom in order to defeat the highest interests of 
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our intellectual and spiritual culture. The theatre 
was forced into the opposition and became the organ 
of the lighter intelligence alone, it became disgrace- 
fully licentious, it became an opprobrium. It has 
risen again, for it appeals to too deep an instinct and 
is too capable an engine to lie and rust in a 
nation capable of intellectual or spiritual growth. 
Actors and actresses claim the personal respect that a 
brutal bigotry ravished from them and more and more 
they win it. Self-respecting men and women in a self- 
respecting community, little by little they rise above 
the ignominy into which they were pushed, whether 
they fellor not. The Liberals, if they can to-morrow 
concentrate their attention on the importance and the 
power of the theatre, may bid the Licenser of Plays no 
longer follow his unintelligent rule of thumb, but 
henceforth leave the field free for a drama appealing 
to the sum and total of man’s experience, not merely 
concerned with his animal, his social, or his intellectual 
being, but symbolising his inner life, companioning 
his soul—for a religious drama which must almost 
necessarily surpass that of the Greeks in scope, if not 
in beauty. The Bible—especially the Old Testament— 
stories are superior even to those out of which sprang 
the Greek theatre, and, what is still more important 
for the purposes of a national drama, they are rooted 
in the best of this nation’s past and are still familiar 
to the people at large. However, they begin to slip 
out of mind, and the Churches own themselves power- 
less to arrest this deplorable loss to the national 
memory. The success of such a mediocre piece as 
Everyman, which made a religious appeal, speaks for 
the practical nature of this hope—that the theatre 
might succeed where the Churches fail. New social 
dramas, new licentious farces, up-to-date musical 
comedies, and all forms of seduction which the theatre 
can wield, are everywhere to the fore. Shall there be no 
counterpoise ?—no development of drama treating the 
only subjects which present every requisite for the 
highest national drama? Jacob, Joseph, Samson, 
David may again become national prototypes— 
Ahitophel may take his place beside Macbeth, Jezebel 
beside Cleopatra, Job beside Lear. These characters are 
the natural symbols of our not inactive religious and 
philosophical thought. By means of them the public 
may be reached as it never has been, never can be by 
means of the heroes of Greek or northern mythology. 
Why should they be put on a shelf out of reach of the 
dramatist ? Why should our drama be left without its 


* most profound expression, its native soul? The 


educated classes, if they can but achieve a truly 
national and effective use of these symbols, may far 
more rapidly than by any other means bridge over the 
gulf that separates their culture from the vulgarity 
and ignorance of the common people, which gulf is 
now recognised as a pressing danger. Shall no 
one have faith in the seriousness, reverence, and depth 
of the modern English character? Must the Liberals 
prefer the past with its partial faith and sectarian 
charity to the future, and this most powerful engine, 
capable of forming it in religion and poetry, and it 
may be of re-uniting us with the grandest and most 
spiritually productive epoch of our history, that which 
gave us Shakespeare, Milton, and the Bible ? 

Some will say that we have no certainty that the 
national genius will rise to the right employment of this 
liberty, should it be granted; neither have they any 


certainty that it will not. Which is the more liberal ex- 
pectation? It may be used for preaching—it might be 
used for blasphemy—but its use may also result in a suc- 
cession of masterpieces till some day the Sistina ceiling 
and the Passion music of Sebastian Bach find their 
counterpart in English drama. We enjoy and are 
edified by that great fresco, by those great oratorios. 
Why should we not rise to the appreciation of a drama 
that would thrust Ober Ammergau and Everyman back 
into the day of small things? More may cry, but this 
liberty will be abused! What liberty have we that is 
not to some extent abused? If public opinion and the 
police are not strong enough to deal with abuses so 
grave as to endanger the national character, this silly 
obscurantist veto on Bible subjects will do nothing to 
stave off our decadence. Politicians may probably 
consider this so trifling a reform as to be of right in- 
definitely postponed to the pressing business of the 
State. Let them remember how from the smallest 
seed in the spiritual world may spring a tree capable 
of harbouring on earth all the angels of heaven, 
and then consider what trifling expenditure of time 
and effort is asked of them. Those who reflect 
longest on this subject will probably allow that sucha 
reform, if it be not too late, might prove of far greater 
importance than any fiscal or even land reform to the 


highest welfare of this nation. 
T. Sturce Moore. 





AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW Dickson Wuite. London: Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. jos. net. 

AN autobiography in eight parts, and some of them cover- 
ing different aspects of the same period, makes rather a 
large demand on a busy reader. Mr. Andrew White has, it 
is true, done his best to render compliance with it easy by 
a careful index and a very full table of contents. We are 
thus enabled to do a good deal in the way of picking and 
choosing. We know exactly what we lose and what we 
gain by the selection we are compelled to make. The 
English reader will probably pass over Part I., “ En- 
vironment and Education,” and Part II., “ Political Life.” 
The boyhoods of eminent men are apt to display an 
underlying similarity which disposes us to take them by 
samples, and American politics, except when the slavery 
question widened their scope, have little interest out of 
their own continent. Parts III. and IV., which deal with 
Mr. White‘s University life, will attract the few whom the 
predominance of educational controversies in England has 
left inclined to read about education elsewhere. When 
space has been found for the narrative of “sundry 
journeys and experiences,” for two chapters of miscel- 
Janeous recollections, and four on his own religious his- 
tory, there still remain fifty chapters—over 500 pages— 
for Part V., “In the Diplomatic Service,” and to this the 
English reader will probably turn with most satisfaction. 

Mr. White was Attache at St. Petersburg as long ago 
as 1854, Minister at Berlin from 1879 to 1881, Minister 
to Russia from 1892 to 1894, and finally, Ambassador to 
Germany from 1897 to 1903. In these several capacities 
he gives us many appreciations of the eminent men he 
met, and a chapter containing some shrewd criticism of 
the diplomatic system of the United States. One great 
difference between this system and that of the European 
Powers shows itself in the chronology of Mr. White’s ser- 
vices. There are long intervals in the record, during 
which he leaves diplomacy altogether and devotes him- 
self to home politics or to University management. 
Before the Civil War, indeed, the American diplomatic 
service was too often recruited from the class of men 
which Mr. Seward had in view when he said : “ Some per- 
sons are sent abroad . . . because they are not 
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wanted at home.” To a generation which has known Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Choate it will seem hardly credible that in 
one Presidential term three representatives of the United 
States “were making unedifying spectacles of themselves, 
whenever it was possible for them to do so, before the 
Courts to which they were accredited.” Since that day 
the Presidents have been much more careful, and “the 
only recent case of gross misconduct by an American 
Minister in foreign parts was immediately followed by his 


recall.” Apart from this misuse of patronage—now 


a thing of the past—the American diplomatic service 
suffers from the want of guaranteed employment, of 
security of tenure, of chance of promotion, and of ade- 
quate salaries. “Any American,” says Mr. White, “ who 
serves as ambassador must, as a rule, be able to expend, 
in addition to his salary, at least from twelve to twenty 
thousand dollars a year.” The objection to this system is 
not the same as that sometimes brought against the Eng- 
lish system, which practically requires every young dip- 
lomatist to have some private means. The English plan 
prevents diplomacy from being a really open service, but 
it does not necessarily make appointment to important 
posts in it an appanage of men of wealth. The English 
plan only excludes poor men in the first instance. The 
American plan excludes poor men all through. 

Mr. White dwells with especial bitterness upon one 
of the economies which the United States Government is 
wont to effect at the cost of its servants. Every other 
great Power provides a proper house for its representative ; 
an American Ambassador has to do this for himself. 
“His term of office being generally short, he is usually 
considered a rather undesirable tenant.” Consequently, 
he sometimes finds it difficult to get any proper rooms, or 
to get them except “in an unfit quarter of the town, re- 
mote from the residences of his colleagues, from the 
public offices, from everybody and everything related to 
his work.” In the greater capitals of Europe all the im- 
portant Embassies are well known to-the general public. 
It is only the American Embassy that “has no settled 
home, is sometimes in one quarter of the town, sometimes 
in another, sometimes almost in an attic, sometimes 
almost in a cellar, generally inadequate in its accommo- 
dation, and frequently unfortunate in its surroundings.” 
The worst injury that this method of housing its repre- 
sentatives does to a Government is the difficulty it throws 
in the way of hospitality. The main objects of maintain- 
ing a Minister at a foreign Court are to influence the 
people with whom he is thrown and to obtain informa- 
tion for his own Government. The extent to which these 
ends are secured will greatly depend on,the opportunities 
whick a Minister enjoys of mixing with the society of the 
place in which he lives. One man may turn his oppor- 
tunities in this way to better account than another, but 
no man can turn them to account unless they come in his 
way. Now, society is a matter of give and take. The man 
who has no house to open in return will seldom be a 
favoured guest in other people’s houses. The kind of 
news which a diplomatist values is that which floats about 
in society, and is only known—at all events, can only be 
tested—by a Minister who is familiar with that society. 
Sometimes, indeed, information is given in direct pay- 
ment for hospitality. “T ask a man to dinner,” an Eng- 
lish diplomatist once told a Select Committee, “who is 
not able to pay me by a dinner, and who therefore is very 
glad to pay me in another way. He may bring me a 
piece of intelligence.” Mr. White often returns to this 
question of lodging, and considering how rarely our 
English way of doing things comes in for any praise, the 
following passage is agreeable reading. It occurs in his 
account of the Peace Conference at The Hague, where 
he was President of the American Delegation : 

“In the evening to a great reception at the house of 

= Henry Howard, British Minister at this Court. It 

afforded an.example of John Bull’s good sense 
in ‘providing for his representatives abroad, and enabling 
them to exercise a social influence on the communities 


where they are stationed, which rapidly becomes a poli- 
tical influence with the Governments to which they are 


accredited. Sir Henry is provided with a large attractive 
house, means to entertain amply, and has been kept in 
the service long enough to know everybody and to become 
experienced in the right way of getting at the men he 
wishes to influence, and of doing the things his Govern- 
ment needs to have done. Throughout the whole world 
this is John Bull’s wise way of doing things. . . . The 
result is that although, in every country in the world, 
orators and editors are always howling at John Bull, he 
everywhere has his way: to use our vernacular, he ‘gets 
there,’ and can laugh in his sleeve at the speeches against 
him in public bodies, and at the diatribes against him in 
newspapers.” 

Nor is the money wasted even when it is spent in 
maintaining envoys at small Courts. The diplomatic 
gossip that abounds in them needs to be carefully sifted, 
but serious items of news do sometimes reach a Minister’s 
ears through unlikely channels. Lord, Malmesbury has 
left it om record that the two most important pieces of in- 
formation that he received while he was at the Foreign 
Office came to him from our representatives at Hanover 
and at Berne. The one told him that the Austrians were 
going to cross the Ticino, the other that Napoleon III. 
meant to annex Savoy. 

By far the most interesting of Mr. White’s remini- 
scences are those relating to M. Pobedonostzeff. His ac- 
count of Bismarck does not differ from others with which 
we are familiar, and though his impressions of the Ger- 
man Emperor ‘do not present him in any new light, they 
are more favourable, indeed, than Englishmen may be in- 
clined to form at this moment, but on the whole they are 
just and reasonable. It is difficult for a Western, whether 
he belongs to Europe or to America, to enter into M. 
Pobedonostzeff’s views, or indeed to credit him with any 
views at all except those of blind opposition to change. 
Opposition to change he has in abundance, but it is not 
in the least blind. The conception of progress which is 
to be met with outside Russia derives much of its force 
from the conviction that we have no choice but to make it 
our own. Men go forward not so much because they will 
as because they must. Except in moments of pure specu 
lation they do not ask themselves what they think of the 
goal towards which their faces are turned- It is enough 
for them that there is no other road along which they can 
travel. To M. Pobedonostzeff, on the contrary, there is 
not—at all events there was not in 1892, when Mr. White 
made his acquaintance—any inevitableness in the matter. 
Russia still stood—still stands, M. Pobedonostzcff would 
possibly say—at the parting of the ways. Russian civilis- 
tion, as he understands it, rests on two foundations—the 
Tsar and the Orthodox Church. Starting from these two 
principles she will, if she is let alone, make progress along 
her own lines, lines consonant with her ideals and her 
traditions. In no other way can she hope to escape the 
predestined failure of all Western civilisations. Thus M. 
Pobedonostzeff has an ideal which he may well think 
worth 'fighting for. Whether it is worth fighting for, and 
whether it can be realised by his methods. are matters on 
which it is hard for anvone who is not a Russian to enter 
into M. Pobedonostzeffs mind. But, at all events, he 
cannot be fairly judged except by those who have tried to 
make this standpoint their own. Bishop Creighton did 
this and we have the result in his life, and Mr. White has 
honestly made a similar attempt, and im his case it ‘has 
led to a breadth of appreciation and tolerance which he 
does not always display when he is dealing with smaller 


men. D. C. LaTHBURY. 








REYNOLDS AS A MAN. 
Str JosHua Reyno.ps, P.R.A. By William B. Boulton. 
London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tnis is a book not about Reynolds’s art but about nis 
life, and about the society in which he lived. Mr. Boul- 
tom does not appear to be much interested in Reynolds 
as an artist, and he wisely says as little about his pic- 
tures, on his own account, as he can. He does, how- 
ever, quote some accounts by contemporaries of Rey- 
nolds’s methods in painting; and these are better worth 
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reading thar: any except the very best general criticism. 
The book makes no pretence to be a profound study 
either of art or character, yet one wishes that there were 
more books like it, for Mr. Boulton knows a great deal 
about his period, and also knows what is worth telling 
about it. This book is all made up of facts, and of in- 
teresting facts. It is a kind of certo from many original 
authorities admirably put together. Mr. Boulton is a 
temperate admirer of Reynolds’s character, which, in 
spite of the almost universal praises of his contemporaries, 
has been severely juged by several writers from Alan 
Cunningham to Sir Walter Armstrong. He holds no 
brief, however, for his subject. He simply states facts 
in such a way as to persuade us that Sir Joshua’s con- 
temporaries were right about him, that he was placid but 
not cold-blooded or selfish, that he liked to get his 
money’s worth, but that he was discreetly generous, and 
in his own quiet way the best of friends and _ relations. 
There is a story in Rogers’s table talk, not quoted by Mr. 


Boulton, of how a gentleman who lived in the Temple 
once saw a poor cirl seated on the steps of Revnolds’s 
house in Leicester-square crving bitterly. He asked 


what was the matter, and she said that the shilling Rey- 
nolds had given her for sitting to him as a model had 
turned out to be a bad one, and that he would! not give 
her another. Rogers himself savs he can hardly believe 
this tale, and it has come down to us on very weak 
authority; but it is on scandal no better founded than 
this that the case against Revnolds has been built. Mrs. 
Piozzi, it is true, said that his heart was too frigid, his 
pencil too warm, but the antithesis may have tempted 
her into an injustice: and perhans she talled to him 
about Correggio. He could not live easily with his sister 
Fanny, who would paint portraits “which displayed an 
exact imitation of his own. defects, so _ that 
she was obliged to keep them out of his wav.” 
Like Scott. he praised his inferiors in art too 
lavishly. He had, perhaps, that fear af envy which 
often troubles successful men and makes them over civil 
to peorle who would be the better for @ little plain speak- 
ing. This kind of over-civility is a weakness, but not a 
erave one. It mav preserve a man from bitter enemies, 
but it may also create a vague prejudice against him in 
the many people who like a man to sneak his mind, and 
to take a pleasure in doing so. This kind of vacue preju- 
dice has grown up against Reynolds as against Addison. 
Tf Revnolds had known a satirist as irritable and as skil- 
ful as Pope, there might have been couplets about Apelles. 
written: to match those on Atticus. But the satirist would 
have had a worse case than Pope’s; for if Addison was 
invulnerable in demeanour, Reynolds was, as_ John- 
son said, invulnerable in character; and nothing could be 
a better proof of this than the efforts of his detractors to 
merce his armour. Reynolds, for instance, wrote to his 
favourite niece “Offy” Palmer, saving that he had in- 
tended to answer her letter announcing her marriage im- 
mediately, but had been prevented. “ However.” he con- 
tinues, “T proposed doing so this evening, and disenraged 
myself on purpose. But this moment Mr. Edmund Burke 
has called on me, and «proposes a party. but desires I 
would write while he waits at my elbow. for that he will 
add something himself.” On this Sir Walter Armstrong 
comments thus: “His favourite Offy was allowed to 
marry an approved suitor without even a letter of good- 
will, until Burke forced it from him.” <A case which relies 
om misconstructions such as that must he a poor one. 
Resides, Reynolds could send the prettiest letter to Offy 
when he chose. “I never was a great friend to the 
efficacy of precept,” he wrote, “nor a great professor 
of love and affection, and therefore T never told you how 
much T loved vou for fear vou should grow saucy upon it.” 
Tt would be interesting to know what Offy herself would 
have said to Sir Walter Armstrong’s strictures upon her 
uncle. 

Reynolds certainly was not a great professor of love 
and affection, and he had, perhaps, an unjust contempt 
for demonstrative people. He did not care to talk about 
any subject near his heart. exc ‘pt with his most intimate 


friends. He disliked cant as much though not so fiercely 
as Johnson himself, and, like Johnson, he sometimes made 
cynical remarks, as when he observed to the lady who 
lamented the loss of a friend from whom she had received 
many benefits that she had the comfort of being relieved 
from the burden of gratitude. This remark was approved 
of by Johnson, and very likely would never have been 
made if he had not made many others like it. We have 
to-remember that Reynolds lived in an age when com- 
posure was as much esteemed as by Aristotle, and when 
the vivacity of a Frenchman seemed to Johnson to prove 
him a fool. Mr. Boulton gives many instances of Rey- 
nolds’s generosity, both in great and small things, of kind- 
nesses so prettily done as to,make it clear that Reynolds 
enjoved doing them. He could be stung out of his 
equanimity. He confessed that he hated Barry, but 
Barry had insulted him ‘grossly and without provocation ; 
Reynolds’s resentment provoked him to no revenge; and 
Barry came to a better mind and praised the man whom 
he had slandered. Mr. Boulton makes very little of Rey 
nolds’s dislike for Romney, in fact, too little ; for whether 
or no Reynolds called him “that man in Cavendish- 
square,” it is pretty certain that for some reason he would 
hear no good of him, though Romney always spoke with 
generous praise of Reynolds. But the defects of Rom- 
ney’s art are just such as would be most obnoxious to 
Reynolds. Michel Angelo called Perugino a duffer, and 
the best of men, when they are artists, are apt to take 
personal offence at a contemporary art which differs from 
their own. 

Just as Reynolds’s painting, however much we ad- 
mire it, seems to belong to an age far remote from ours, 
so it is with his character. There was nothing modern 
about him either as an artist or as a man. He was least 
far from modernity in his pictures of children and also 
in his dealings with them. With them he put off all am- 
bition of the grand style; but otherwise he kept it in 
mind in all his .works and all his actions. His whole 
point of view is so strange to us now that even a writer 
so friendly as Mr. Boulton can say that his admirers might 
wish that he had never written a word about art. And 
yet, just as we can admire his pictures, though they show 
us a world different from that which we see with our own 
eyes, so we ought to have historic sense enouch to under- 
stand that the Discourses are as good criticism as his 
pictures are good art. Mr. Boulton supposes that they 
lay down precepts altogether inconsistent .with his prac- 
tice. But that is not so. What Reynolds really preaches 
is a certain principle of selection calculated to assist the 
painter in the pursuit of simple and stately design; and 
that principle he also practises, with certair. modifica- 
tions necessary in _ portrait-painting. Breadth and 
grandeur of design were what he aimed at 
im all his works, more than even richness of 
colour, and far more than vividness of character. And he 
attained to these more often than any artist of his own 
time or since. It is scarcely fanciful to say that he 
aimed at the same breadth and grandeur of design in his 
life, so far as he aimed at anything outside his art. He 
was one of those men whose society is a comfort to their 
friends because they seem to have a wise and settled 
plan in all that they do. There are men whose air of 
always acting from design merely irritates us, because 
their design seems trivial and futile. Sir Joshua was not 
one of these. He appeared to all who knew him well to 
live admirably, to be free from caprice or irrational 
variation of temper. He would have been loved by 
Hamlet, for there never was a man freer from the 
slavery of passion. He is said to have had some love 
affair ‘in Italy, but nothing came of it, and if Angelica 
Kaufmann’s heart was touched by him he felt nothing 
warmer than kindness for her. His passions were all 
involved in his art. If he had been merely a gentleman 
living at his ease, his life might have seemed somewhat 
empty. but we have to remember, in judging his exterior 
placidity, that all life was merely a diversion to him awav 
from his painting. He practised a wise economy of 
mind and nerves, so that he might give all his powers 
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unjaded to the work which he loved with all his heart. 
Many great artists, Beethoven, for instance, have fretted 
unwisely against trifles and quarrelled with their best 
friends when they were overwrought with labour. Their 
friends and the world have understood their irritability 
and forgiven it. Reynolds’s tranquillity does not need to 
be pardoned, but it deserves to be understood. 





THREE BOOKS ON _ RUSSIA. 
RUSSIA AND ITs Crisis. By Paul Milyoukov. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
RUSSIA UNDER THE GREAT SHADOW. By _L. Villari. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. seen 
Russia FROM WITHIN. By A. Ular. London: Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. net. 
WHEN the telegraph informed us a month ago that Pro- 
fessor Milyoukov had been imprisoned for attempting to 
organise a Liberal election campaign for the new National 
Assembly, the name of the victim seemed as strange to 
English ears as the offence for which he had been 
punished. This book should make him known as one of 
the ablest and most thoughtful of living European writers 
on politics, while his mastery of the English language 
adds to the pleasure of this discovery something of a sense 
of possession. There is no book upon Russian affairs 
which can rival the intimate and various knowledge of 
this volume, as excellent in its history as in its economics, 
and Certainly no writer has ever written on Russia in 
English who has possessed a fraction of Professor Mil- 
youkov’s intellectual distinction, his width of sympathy, or 
his power of philosophic analysis. The book is in form 
largely a polemic against the absolutist theory of Russian 
history and the antique Slavophil view of the immuta- 
bility of the Slavonic social type, with its supposed innate 
tendency to autocracy and orthodoxy. But the polemic 
supplies little more than a text and a thread to the argu- 
ment. Professor Milyoukov is at once a student of 
sociology and a practical politician who criticises the 
actual trend of events with a great deal of shrewdness 
and insight. He has all the Russian passion for specula- 
tion, and he is nowhere happier than in its criticisms of 
Slavophil or Socialist theory, but he has also an entirely 
modern and Western sense of the play of economic 
forces and the influence of local and accidental circum- 
stances. His book is in its ground plan an examination 
of the main ideas which play a part in the present Russian 
crisis—Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Liberalism, and Socialism. 
But, however acute and often metaphysical his treatment 
of the contents of these ideas may be, he handles their 
development so ably as a historian that he gives us not 
merely a logic of Russian politics but a very masterly 
survey of Russian history. To the supposed “ immuta- 
bility” of the Slav type he opposes an exact contradic- 
tion. He will affirm nothing of the Slav save his 
plasticity, his freedom from traditions, from formule, 
and even from fixed moral codes. He has been moulded 
rather by historical and geographic circumstances than 
by an inner law. The Autocracy was never a principle, 
it was only a material fact which established itself by 
violence and maintained itself only by a system of force, 
whose one guiding thought was negative—the crushing 
and freezing out of every fruitful idea and every spon- 
taneous movement. As for Orthodoxy, it was in its origin 
Byzantine and Greek rather than Slavonic. It became 
fixed and governmental when Russia was barbarous and 
religion purely external, and every spontaneous and 
genuinely Russian religious movement has tended in a 
totally opposite direction, towards an extreme spiritualism 
and a Christian anarchism of which Tolstoy represents 
a perfected and really national type. Indeed, it seems 
probable that, with genuine toleration and freedom of 
opinion, Orthodoxy would long ago have disappeared. 
What is most interesting in the two chapters on 
Liberalism and Socialism in Russia is perhaps the em- 
phasis which Professor Milyoukov repeatedly lays on the 
disinterested and humanitarian character of both move- 





ments. In Western Europe Liberalism in its origin was 
a struggle of the dourgeoisie for its assertion as a class 
against Crown and aristocrats, a struggle for rights, 
influenced by motives entirely laudable anu yet funda- 
mentally selt-regarding. In Russia there never was a 
bourgeoisie, and Liberals, from the “ Decembrist” officers 
of 1825 down to the Zemstvoists of to-day, have all be- 
longed to the nobility. Their struggle, however, was never 
in modern times for class privileges, but always for a de- 
mocratic constitution or for the abolition of serfdom. 
Their motive was invariably humanitarian, and their 
characteristic attitude pity. The case of the Socialists is 
even odder. Their pioneers, too, from Herzen, Lavrov, 
and Bakourin downwards, belonged to the nobility. Their 
first converts were not the working-classes, but the “ in- 
tellectuals,” and even when in theory they preached the 
Marxian class-war they had to confess that their success 
was achieved entirely among the idealistic youth of the 
educated classes who embraced the theory of class-selfish- 
ness vicariously. The Socialism of the intellectuals was 
as purely humanitarian as the Radicalism of the gentry, 
and it was not till 1896 that their propaganda began to 
move the masses at all. In all this one feels \there lies 
concealed some profound tendency in the Russian 
character. To say that it is “plastic” and “formless,” 
as Professor Milyoukov does, seems to be to generalise 
too thinly. It is certainly free from traditions. It 
is also apparently singularly careless of personal 
and class interests. A certain pure  inteHectuality, 
a readiness to think and act from the abstract standpoint 
of a reasoning being seems to characterise it mentally, 
while morally its note is fraternity. It is purely human 
in politics ; it turns to the brotherhood of primitive Chris- 
tianity in religion, and even in its official conservatism it 
loves to speculate about the communism of the 
Slavonic village community. 

Turning, however, from the analysis of ideas to the 
actual crisis, Professor Milyoukov finds in the econom‘c 
situation the factor which may give motive power to all 
this disinterested sympathy and classless politics. His 
account of the situation of agriculture, based on sober 
official statistics, is appallingly pessimistic; the in- 
dustrial crisis is already a fact; a financial 
crisis he believes to be imminent. Yet the con- 
clusion on the whole is optimistic, for he has a great 
faith in the Radical Party to which he himself belongs. 
The book, however, was written before his imprisonment. 
We confess some curiosity as to whether he would be 
equally hopeful after that personal experience of the in- 
sincerity of all reforms from above. 

Mr. Villari has written under the title Russia 
under the Great Shadow a competent though by no 
means original book of travel. It is the work of a care- 
ful and cautious observer who has seen a good deal of 
Russian life and wandered widely, inquiring with a 
special interest into the economic conditions of the 
country. He forms no rash judgments, permits himself 
neither enthusiasm nor indignation, and writes of politics 
from the standpoint of a somewhat timid Whig. His 
style is diffuse; he saw nothing picturesque, and if he 
had seen it his preference for the commonplace would 
have prevented him from describing it. The basis of 
his study has been Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s stan- 
dard book on Russia, and some of his chapters do 
little more than restate its conclusions. But he is more 
outspoken than his model. He is writing definitely for 
the English public, with no eye upon the good opinion of 
the Russian Court, and the result is that he produces a 
fairer if less masterly picture of the real Russia which 
suffers and persecutes. His chapter on Poland, for ex- 
ample, is particularly valuable, and there is no other work 
in English from which so concrete a picture of the artifi- 
cial state of Russian industry can be obtained. On the 
other hand, Mr. Villari’s study of the forces of the Op- 
position has been rather superficial. He has little to 
say of the Zemstvo movement. He classes M. Shipoff as 
a  Constitutionalist (he is a Slavophil), and he 
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speaks of the Social Democrats as the best organised 
of the revolutionary parties, when in point of fact they 
are rent into two bitter and irreconcilable factions. His 
ruling preoccupation seems to be a fear lest he should be 
supposed to sympathise with revolution, and he balances 
his criticisms of the autocracy by such eccentricities as 
a defence of Jewish middlemen who buy wheat from the 
peasants at 100 roubles and sell at 500, and by a wholly 
irrelevant tirade against the English “ Pro-Boers.” But 
in the main the book is accurate, competent, and above 
all—* safe.” 

To this cautious and scrupulous book M. Alexandre 
Ular’s Russia from Within presents a violent contrast. 
The author introduces himself to the reader by explain- 
ing that it was he whov incited the terrorists to murder the 
Grand Duke Serge. His main concern is to depict the Rus- 
sian Imperial Family from the standpoint of a specialist 
in moral pathology. If we are to believe M. Ular, all 
the Tsars were murdered, most .of them were insane, 
and of the existing Grand Dukes some are mad, most are 
murderers, and the majority are addicted to unmention- 
able vices. Russia, in short, is suffering not so much 
from tyrants as from epileptics and consumptive ;de- 
generates. If all this came from the body-physician of 
the Tsar it would be interesting, but in point of fact it 
has been gleaned for the most part (without acknowledg- 
ment) from the gossip column of the Courrier Européen. 
The greater part of the book is merely scurrilous gossip 
collected without the faintest pretence of analysis or 
corroboration. At times it is easy to detect M. Ular in 
an inaccuacy which shows his slipshod habits of work, 
e.g., ,the foreign manufacturer whom General Trepoff 
annoyed by promoting a sham strike im his Moscow factory, 
was not, as he says, an Englishman but a Frenchman 
named M. G——. The purely -political portion of the 
book is equally violent but less piquant, and its accuracy 
may be gauged from a passage in which M. Ular appears 
to speak of the peasant mir as an institution which grew 
up after the emancipation of the serfs! But it is some- 
thing of a waste of labour to handle M. Ular seriously. 
His reliability as an authority was sufficiently , tested 
when he communicated to the Zimes—it may have been 
in all innocence—the notorious forged document which 
exposed an imaginary Russian intrigue in Mongolia. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





FANNY BURNEY. 


Drary AND Letters or Mme. p’Arstay. With preface and 
notes by Austin Dobson. Vols. If., III., IV., V., and VI. 
London: Macmillan. tos, 6d. net. per vol. 


Tue circumstances of Mme. d’Arblay’s life were not always 
conducive to her personal comfort, but they were such as 
to make the record of her experiences singularly good 
reading. In her earlier days, as Fanny Burney, she knew 
all the most interesting personages of her time and 
country ; she was personally involved in events of national 
and international importance and, happily for us, she was 
endowed with the temperament of the born observer. Her 
vitalising touch, shrewd, humorous and kindly, makes us 
better acquainted with her characters than we might pro- 
bably have been if we had met them ourselves; and our 
enjoyment is never disturbed, as is so often the case in 
reading memoirs and diaries, by a sense of treachery on 
the part of the writer. She refrains, for example, from 
throwing any light upon the grounds that led all Mrs. 
Thrale’s friends and relatives so strongly to condemn her 
second marriage. Some grounds there must have been 
beyond the mere social prejudice which some modern 
readers have accepted as sufficient explanation; Miss 
Burney, herself the daughter of a music-master, can hardly 
be suspected of thinking Piozzi’s social position impossibly 
inferiot. We are left to conjecture; and no word of de- 
traction from Miss Burney helps us. Had the case been 





reversed, Mrs. Piozzi would scarcely have failed to en- 
ligaten us as to tne disagreeabie qualities ot her friend's 
husband, 

Mr. Dobson, in his postscript, justly notes “the 
sustained interest ot the whole.” ‘ihe natural torecast ot 
fanny Burney’s tuture would have been marriage with some 
memoer ot ner London circie. instead ot that she is 
transterred to Court where she draws a whole series of new 
portraits and seems at one ume to be dmtting towards a 
marriage with Colonel Digby, which would have kept her 
permanently in the Court mng. Colonel Digby, however, 
marries another lady; Miss Burney frees herself from a 
post tor which she was quite unsuited, and once more the 
romance of her story seems over. But no! She is drawn 
into the circle of French exiles settled near Norbury, falls 
deeply in love—possibly for the first time—at the age of 
forty or so, and in 1793 marries M. d’Arblay. A period 
follows of life in a cottage and on the tiniest of incomes— 
the happiest period undoubtedly that she ever knew. For 
the marriage was completely happy, and the letters that 
describe her small domestic vicissitudes and the quaint 
horticultural activities of her husband are as amusing as 
those that she writes from Streatham or from the Queen’s 
household. Nor is the drama yet concluded; it was still 
reserved for her to be in Paris under the First Consul and 
in Brussels during the battle of Waterloo. One curious 
problem presents itself : the drying up of the literary spring 
that once flowed so spontaneously. Cecilia, published in 
1782, is am excellent novel, superior in several points to 
its predecessor, Evelina. Camilla, published in 1796, is 
barely readable, and probably no person now living—unless 
indeed Mr. Austin Dobson may have achieved the feat— 
has succeeded in perusing Z'ke Wanderer. Was it Court 
life that so completely broke up an apparently ripening 
talent ? or was the vein in trutn exhausted? and should we 
in no case have had a second Cecilia? No second 
Cecilia, however, could possibly have been so valuable 
nowadays as the diary and letters recording those five years 
of Court life. In that curious picture we see every number 
of the Royal household, from the King and Queen, down- 
ward, enslaved under a senseless system of formality and 
etiquette. Queen Charlotte, a benevolent, an intelligent, 
in many ways an enlightened woman, is at once its chief 
prophetess and its chief victim. Her presence gives the 
signal for universal silence, dulness, and rigidity. When a 
play is read to her, neither daughters, ladies-in-waiting, 
nor reader must utter a syllable_of comment ; there must 
be no pause at the close of an act, no murmurs of applause 
during the reading, nor of gratitude on its conclusion. On 
drawing-room days, birthdays, and other ceremonial occa- 
sions, the day becomes one long-drawn series of dressings 
and redressings, from six in the morning, when the barber 
comes to friz Miss Burney’s head, to the moment when Her 
Majesty dismisses her exhausted attendants at something 
after midnight. Such a life, even had it been free from 
the intolerable temper of Mrs. Schwellenberg, could be 
little else than a penance to any person not inured from 
childhood to the routine, and it is with sympathetic relief 
that the reader perceives Miss Burney at last escape from 
het thraldom. 

That Mr. Dobson’s preface, postscript, and notes are 
excellent needs not to be said; yet one or two trifling slips 
there are. On p. 316 of Vol. V. a literary allusion seems 
to have escaped him. Mme. d’Arblay writes: “ Which, in 
the spirit of the black men in the funeral, made me all 
the gayer.” She clearly had in mind the reproach ad- 
dressed to one of his mutes by the undertaker in Steele’s 
Funeral: “Did I not give you ten, then fifteen, and 
twenty shillings a week to be sorrowful ?—and the more I 
give you I think the gladder you are.” 

Again several errors of date on the diarist’s part are left 
uncorrected. For instance, in 1783 January 1. appears 
as Wednesday. and January 4 as Friday; June 20 as 
Friday and July 1 as Wednesday—“ which,” as Euclid 
says, “is absurd.” Nor does it seem possible that Mme. 
@Arblay could have intended to write (on p. 185 of 
Vol. Vt), “the fear of being made prisoner or pillaged 
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assisted me unremittingly.” Surely the word should be 
assailed. 

Such minute errors, however, are but an addition to 
the joy of the attentive reader; since they give him a 
flattering sense of his own acuteness and prevent him from 
being altogether overwhelmed by the industry and the 
accuracy of Mr. Dobson. 





FICTION. 


THe Patienr MAN. By Percy White. London: Methuen and 

Co. 1995. 6s. 4 
A SERVANT OF THE PusBLic. By Anthony Hope. London: 

Methuen. 1905. 6s. j 
Tue irritation that a bad work of art produces in one is 
but little assuaged by the reflection that to produce a per- 
fect work of art is not granted to seven men among ten 
thousand. But the exacting critic may allay his discon- 
tent, on occasion, by the simple plan of placing works of 
art in juxtaposition, and noting what abysms divide the 
vulgar from the mediocre work, the mediocre from the 
conscientious, the conscientious from the talented, the 
talented from the subtle, and the subtle from the work of 
genius. When we contrast Mr. Percy White's last novel 
with Mr. Anthony Hope’s we shall certainly not be led into 
an over-harsh judgment by realising afresh for the 
hundredth time that the ladder of art has an infinite 
number of rungs, and that the steps which separate the 
climber who is, say, three-eighths of the way up from 
him who is four-sevenths, mark the ineradicable difference 
between their gifts. In suggesting that Mr. Percy White’s 
place on the ladder may be marked approximately by the 
scale of three-eighths, we hasten to add that this is a 
respectable achievement in face of the efforts of the 
dense crowd of novelists who hang clustering together 
on the lowest rungs. Mr. White has a serious artistic aim 
—he essays to portray modern life as it is lived by rich, 
smart, vulgar people in the congested ranks of London 
Society; people whose manners are obtrusive as their 
motor-cars, and whose morals are even faster and more 
casy-going. Where Mr. Percy White undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds is in his portrait of Mr. Pete Hunter, chief partner 
in the great upholstering firm of iLooper and Co., snd son 
of the inventor of the Easy Payment System-—a married 
man with “a breezy and magnanimous manner,” whose 
purpose in life is “to gratify all his tastes without the 
sacrifice of his respectability.” Mr. Pete Hunter's rela- 
tions with Mrs. Polly Dacre, a dashing and dangerous 
widow of forty, who ostensibly “lives on a pension of four 
hundred a year, occasion a good deal of gossip, kindly or 
ill-natured, among her circle, which notes that Polly Dacre 
dresses in Bond-street and Paris, sends her daughter Drusie 
to a fashionable school, and lives in that extreme comfort 
which it is difficult to distinguish from opulence.” Mrs. 
Dacre is “an expert swimmer in suspicious waters,” and 
rumour openly couples her name also with Mr. Reggie 
Heathcote’s, a fascinating and smart young man, notorious 
for his conquests, his lack of means, and lack of principle. 
The worldly atmosphere of business success, vulgar 
intrigue, and “smart” pleasures, in which Mr. 
Pete Hunter and Mrs. Polly Dacre live and wax 
fat is capitally suggested, and all the pages in 
which the author analyses the shades of meaning 
familiarity between this very typical couple show happy 
insight and careful observation. The plot of the book— 
not a pleasant one—turns, however, on the unprincipled 
and blasé Reggie Heathcote falling in love with, seducing, 
and finally marrying the innocent girl Drusie, who has 
however, “heard things” about her mother and “ Uncle” 
Pete, but who has no idea of the kind of black- 
guard Reggic Heathcote is. It is necessary for the 
author’s purpose that a Mr. Stephen ‘Gale, a rich and 
distinguished young scientist, high-principled, chivalrous, 
and devoted to Drusie, shall be introduced to us as the 
girl’s rejected suitor, and that he shall shortly rescue her 
from her husband’s callous brutality on their Riviera 


honeymoon—and it is this part of the story, the major 
portion, in fact, that is artistically feeble and unreal. The 
real situation—Drusie’s mental attitude to her husband, to 
her mother, and to “ Uncle” Pete—is grimly serious and 
pathetic enough to call for the most delicate and scrupu- 
jously firm handling. It is a mere sop to popular senti- 
ment to evolve the deus ex machina, the chivalrous rescuer, 
Stephen Gale. In order to make it possible for Gale to 
play successfully his romantic rél/e, Heathcote’s motives, 
conduct, and action in marrying Drusie become almost 
void of meaning, Heathcote is made to gamble away his 
money at Monte Carlo and totally alienate the love of his 
young wife in a few weeks’ time. What would have hap- 
pened in real life would be far more significant, we contend, 
had the author had the courage to face the logic of his 
ugly situation. Gale would have dropped out of Drusie’s 
lite for a few years, and Heathcote, who is a clever man, 
would have put the screw on his mother-in-law by threaten- 
ing to reveal to “ Uncle” Pete the squalid history of her 
former relations with him. Drusie wc ild have been the 
unconscious tool in her husband’s unscrupulous hands to 
improve his worldly position. Had Flaubert or Maupas- 
sant treated this ugly situation they would have redeemed 
it, in a sense, by probing the human sore, not by hastily 
covering it up with the clean plaster of a happy ending. 
But it is the mental habit of the average Briton to run 
away from the truth that he finds too ugly, and so we are 
not much surprised to find in Stephen Gale’s improbable 
figure that our author is seeking a middle way between 
a realistic rendering of life and an idealistic blinking. 
After a convincing opening, The Patient Man soon sinks 
into a hurried and crowded narrative of unlikely develop- 
ments. The book, however, has excellent passages in 
which Mr. Percy White analyses the normal instincts of 
the grossly prosperous “ Uncle” Pete and the jolly, easy- 
going Polly Dacre, and some of these are so penetrating 
that, if we may give our author a hint, we beg him to 
write an up-to-date diary of a modern Samuel Pepys, with 
all the appurtenances of expensive hotels, motoring, and 
bridge parties. that his soul delights in, pursuits that take 
the place to-day of Pepys’s old-fashioned tastes and amuse- 
ments. 


In reading A Servant of the Public we ate conscious 
at once that one of the reasons why Mr. Anthony Hope 
attains higher rungs of the ladder than Mr. Percy White 
is that he has a more discriminating sense of the shades 
of our spiritual nature. Drusie, Mr. White’s heroine, is 
a rather blurred snapshot of “the ordinary girl in a 
blouse,” but Mr. Hope’s Ora Pinsent is a very delicate vin- 
dication of “a woman who has never fitted into any for- 
mula yet—there Jay her charm, the difficulty and the 
hopelessness of her.” Ora, an actress celebrated for her 
fascination, is introduced to the circle of the wealthy 
plebeian Muddocks by her friend Lady Kilnorton, where 
she meets Lord Bowdon and Ashley Mead. Lord Bow- 
don intends to marry Lady Kilnorton, and Ashley Mead 
has been marked down, apparently, by a pleasant destiny 
to win the hand and fortune of Alice Muddock, but both 
these gentlemen, after calling on Ora, return to their 
prospective fiancées different men. They are both in 
love with Ora, and Lady Kilnorton and Alice now take 
the “second best” place in their imaginations. Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s clever insight is made manifest 
by the quiet way in which he puts the moralists out of 
action from the first. Lord Bowdon declares in an un- 
guarded moment to his friend, Ashley Mead, that he “ does 
not mean to make a fool of himself,” and forces himself 
to seize the opportunity of proposing to Lady Kilnorton, an 
opportunity which she, on her side, manceuvres to give 
him. But Lord Bowdon secures safety not happiness by 
this step, and the day comes when his wife coolly tells him, 
“T knew all the time that you were in love with her 
. . . «I knew it when I made you propose to me.” 
Ashley Mead, on the other hand, is ready to drift away 
from his family alliance with the Muddocks, but he cannot 
quite bring himself to accept all that is implied by becom- 
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ing Ora’s husband, “a husband somewhere in the crowd,” 
especially as her present husband, a certain shiftless Mr. 
Jack Fenning, on the other side of the Atlantic, has to be 
first got rid of through the divorce court. Mr. Anthony 
Hope diagnoses with great skill the many reasons for 
Ashley Mead’s hesitation, and the novel is practically a 
study of the disharmony between Ora Pinsent’s world and 
the substantial and reputable society in which Lord 
Bowdon, the Muddocks, and Lady Kilnorton move. The 
real feat of A Servant of the Public is that the author 
brings even the British Philistine to echo Ora’s saying: 

“TI don’t see how all sorts of different people can be ex- 
pected all to behave in exactly the same way.” Ora fol- 
lows the laws of her own nature, and these laws correspond 
to those of none of the other characters presented to us. 
How well the author has studied these laws is shown when 
he makes us accept, as a thing inevitable, Ora’s marriage, 
at the book’s close, to her theatrical manager, the colour- 
less Mr. Sidney Hazlewood. This marriage is repugnant 
to us, for a moment it seems to destroy Ora’s charm, 
but for the moment only, for we then perceive that 
nothing that can happen to Ora will really affect the 
workings of Her spirit. Hazlewood will drop into his 
place, as Jack Fenning and Lord Bowdon and Ashley 
Mead have dropped into their places, and Ora will remain 
always fascinating, always complete mistress of herself 
even in yielding to the forces round her. Mr. Anthony 
Hope has arranged the perspective of his scene with so 

sure and so delicate a hand that we are not disposed to 
do more than allude to the hidden weakness in the de- 

velopment of the story—and this weakness simply is that 

it remains inexplicable to the reader why Ora does not 

become Ashley’s mistress. But she is his mistress, some 

readers will remark, despite the author’s decorous 

denial of the fact. If so, why is _ Ashley 

placed in such a_ difficulty by the fact 

of Mr. Jack Fenning’s existence? Leaving this 

point on one side, we may congratulate our author on 
what is, in our judgment, artistically the best piece of 
work he has yet done. Ruritania, fortunately, has dropped 

behind—a long way behind—and may it rest there. The 
strenuous young Briton who rescues the impossible princess 
amid a network of manufactured Court intrigue, and is 
capable of any amount of similar “ commanding achieve- 
ments,” is replaced in A Servant of the Public by a close 
study of modern society. There is a stagey scene on page 

204 which is quite out of keeping with the rest of the 
book, and there is a great deal of artificiality in the 
artistic method by which the men and women in the story 
give themselves away to one another where people in real 

life would remain silent. Mr. Anthony Hope also may 

have been influenced a little over-much by Mr. Henry 

James’s latter-day methods, but, taken as a whole, we 
repeat A Servant 'of the Public is a brilliant study from 
the life. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 
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Dean’s New Novels. 


a co SUSAN CLEGG: and her 
"ie Friend, Mrs. Lathrop, 
¥ ; By ANNE WARNER. Cloth 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In a Prefatory Note the author says: 
‘** The first four chapters of ‘Susan Clegg: 
and her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop’ appeared in 
the Century Magazine as separate stories 
during the past year. They have been re- 
vised and partly rewritten for book publica- 
tion, and‘ The Minister's Vacation,’ never 
before printed, has been added.” 











_ The Speaker.—‘ The volume is one which no lover of genuine, unstrained, 
kindly humour can afford to pass by.” 
The Scotsman.—‘' Undeniably funny. The book contains the materials for 
hearty laughter.” 


MY LADY LAUGHTER. 


By Dwicut Titton. A Romance of 
Boston Town in the Days of the Great 
Siege. With ten beautiful Illustrations 

in Tricolour by CHARLES H, STEVENS. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover, 6s. 
Included among its characters are George 
Washington, John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and 
many others who fought to save Boston in f. 


1775 


44o° 


The World.—* An admirable romance, spirited, exciting, sympathetic. My 
Lady Laughter herself is one of the most attractive heroines who ever brightened 
the pages of modern romance.” 
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| THE BLACK BARQUE. 
bore | re By T. Jenkins Hains, Author of ‘‘ The 
BLACK | } Wind-Jammers.” With Five Illustrations 
ARQUE { by W. HERBERT DuNTON. Cloth extra, 
HAINS { gilt top, decorative cover design, 6s. 


According to a high naval authority who 
has seen the advance sheets, this is one of the 
best sea stories ever offered to the public. 
‘* The Black Barque” isa story of slavery and 
piracy upon the high seas about 1815, and is 
written with a thorough knowledge of deep- 
sea sailing. This, Captain Hains’s first long 
sea story, realistically pictures a series of 
stirring scenes at the period of the destruction of the exciting, 
but nefarious, traffic in slaves, in the form of a narrative by a 
young American lieutenant, who, by force of circumstances, finds 
himself in the gunners berth of ‘‘ The Black Barque.” The clear- 
cut characterisations of the picturesque types of the various 
nationalities found among the officers and crew of a slaver of the 
day is not one of the least interesting features of the story. 


THE WINGED HELMET. 


By HAROLD STEELE MACKAYE. A new 
Historical Romance, with Six Illustrations 
by H. C. Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
decorative cover design, 6s. 

When an author has an original theme on 
which to build his story, ability in construction 
of unusual situations, skill in novel characterisa- 
tion, and a good literary style, there can be no 
doubt but that his work is worthreading. ‘‘ The 
Winged Helmet” is of this description. 

The author gives in this novel a convincing 
picture of life under Francis I. in the early six- 
teenth century, and the reader will be delighted 
with its originality of treatment, freshness of plot, and unexpected 
climaxes. 


CASTEL DEL MONTE. 


By NATHAN GALLIzIER. With Six Illustrations by H. C. 
Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover design, 6s, 


A powerful romance of the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty in 
Italy, and the overthrow of Manfred by Charles of Anjou, the 
champion of Pope Clement IV. The causes and results of the 
Ghibelline wars are clearly set forth in the tale, which possesses 
a love story of sympathy and charm. 
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BOOKS TO BUY. 
Travel Books. 
SIBERIA: A Record of Travel, 


Climbing, and Exploration. By SAMUEL TURNER, 
F.R.G.S. With more than roo Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AT HOME. 
By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy 


though Married”; lately Chaplain to H.M. Forces in Hong 
Kong. With 36 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE GREAT 
SHADOW. By LUIGI VILLARI, Author of ‘‘ Giovanni 
Segantini,” &c. With 84 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO: 


A Wanderer’s Experiences. By ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Science and Natural History. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 


AND OTHER GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. By 
W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


HOW TO KNOW THE STARRY 
HEAVENS. An Invitation to the Study of Suns and 
Worlds. By EDWARD IRVING. With Charts, Coloured 
Plates, Diagrams, and many Engravings of Photographs. 
Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


FISHES I HAVE KNOWN. 
By ARTHUR H. BEVAN, Author or “ Birds I Have 
Known,” &c. With about 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Miscellaneous. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AS IN: 


TERPRETED DURING THE RUSSO: 
JAPANESE WAR, By F. E. SMITH, B.C.L., For- 
merly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Vinerian 
Scholar in the oe of Oxford, and N. W. SIBLEY, 
LL.M., Trin. H, Cant., Barristers-at- Law. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


IN PERIL OF CHANGE. Essays 


Written in Time of Tranquility. By C. F. G. MAS- 
TERMAN, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Large 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, and 


SAINTS OF INDIA. By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘Indian Life, Religious and Social,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. 


A Practical Guide for Collectors. By ARTHUR 
HAYDEN, Author of “Chats on Old Furniture.” Fully 
Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. 


6s. Best Fiction. 6s. 


STARS OF DESTINY. The story ofa 
man’s temptation. By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 


CAPTAIN SHEEN. A new “Treasure 
Island.”” By CHARLES OWEN. 

SHAMELESS WAYNE: The Last 
Feud of Wayne and Ratcliffe. By HALLIWELL 
SUTCLIFFE, Third Impression. 


A ROYAL RASCAL. A Story of the 
Napoleonic Era. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


THE CASE OF MISS ELLIOTT. 
By the BARONESS ORCZY. Second Impression. 


THE YARN OF OLD HARBOUR 
TOWN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Second Impression. 


GRAND RELATIONS: A_ Rustic 
Comedy. By J.S. FLETCHER. Second Impression. 
THE MEMOIRS OF CONSTANTINE 
DIX. ‘*‘The Sherlock Holmes of Crime.” By 

BARRY PAIN. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN: A Romance. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Second Impression. 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. Second Impression. 


THE JOURNEYS OF ANTONIA. 
By CHRISTIAN DUNDAS. 


DRIVEN! 
By MARGARET WATSON. 


THE ROMANCE of the FOUNTAIN. 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





MRS. PERRIN’S NEW NOVEL, 
The Waters of Destruction, 


By the Author of ‘‘ East of Suez” and “ The Stronger Claim,” is now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





Mr. Swinburne’s Tragedies. 


COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION, IN FIVE CROWN 8vo 
VOLUMES. Bound in buckram, with ‘gilt tops. Price 6S. net each 
volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. (Subscriptions can be 
accepted only for complete Sets.) The SECOND VOLUME, contain- 
ing Chastelard and the first Two Acts of Bothwell, is now ready. 





A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL, 
Love’s Cross-Currents, 


Has been printed, in order to su uPply the continuous demand, and copies 
will be on sale immediately at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 





The Life of Charles Dickens 


As Revealed in his Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, ars, net. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald displays wonderful knowledge, first of Dickens's works, 
and secondly of his life and habits of thought. . . As we re-read his 
great books in the light of Mr. Fitzgerald's revealing power, a new know- 
ledge will be ours.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE NEW “RAFFLES” BOOK, 


A Thief in the Night. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. With a Frontispiece by Cyrus Cungo. [Oct. 6. 
The Speculations of John Steele 
By ROBERT BARR, (Oct. 9. 


Sacred and Profane Love. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
* A clever book.” —7imes, 


Dilys. By F. E. PENNY, Author of “ The Sanyasi.” 


‘“‘A fresh and brightly-written romance... a capital little comedy of 
courtship.’ '— Times. 
‘In every wa a delightful story.’ "— Scotsman. 


“ Altogether delightful is ‘ Dilys.’ "—Southport Guardian, 


So Like a Woman, ® G£°RGE MANVILLE 


**It is so startlingly sensational that one positively ba not time to draw 
along breath all through.”—Daily Graphic. 


The Freemasons. », i. s. cipson. 


“ A singularly life-like piece of portraiture.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“The story is cleverly written and interesting, and some mystical 
touches will commend it to a numerous audience.”—Black and White. 


By JOSEPH KEATING. 
Maurice. f Author of “ Son of Judith.” [Oct. 12. 


The Amethyst Box, &c. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “‘ The Leavenworth 
Case.” [Oct. 16. 





The Princess & the Kitchen-maid 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





BOOKS BY Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten vols., 16mo, 
cloth gilt, in case, 21s. ; or separately, Grolier cloth, as, 6d. each. 


Vol. I. Within and Without—The; Vols. V. & VI. Phantastes. 
Hi , 





idden Life. » _ VII, The Portent. 
o II. The Disciple—The Gospel » VIII. The Light Princess— Fens 
Women -—Book of Sonnets Giant’s Heart—Shadows 
—Organ Songs. » 1X. Cross Purposes—TheGol- 
» III. Violin Sonne Honapef the den Key—The Carasoyn 
a Nights—A Book —Little Daylight. 
Dreams — Roadside » X. The Cruel Painter—The 
j Aa: om for Chil- Wow o Rivven—TheCas- 
dren. tle—The Broken Swords 
» IV. Parables—Ballads — Scotch —The aoaey Wolf—Uncle 
Songs. Cornelius. 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. Two vols. 


crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 
A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by Gzorczk MacDonaLp. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated, boards, as. 


LILITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


London: 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 

One of the most important factors in the week’s 
finance was the announcement of the lately ratified 
agreement between this country and Japan. Its 
immediate influence was comparatively slight. Japanese 
bonds hardened, but they have been in such steady 
demand from investors during the past month that 
prices must have continued their earlier rise, agreement 
or no agreement. Consols were quite unaffected and 
the International stocks experienced no change that 
could be linked with the news. But the importance of 
the factor is not diminished simply because its immediate 
effect upon Stock Exchange quotations was small. The 
value of such a treaty as a contributory to market 
steadiness is difficult to over-estimate ; it is so obvious 
as to render any dilation upon it unnecessary. 
Wherefore, holders of Japanese bonds can rest peace- 
fully assured that they have an excellent investment. 
The advance in the Bank rate made Japanese issues 
rather weaker, but this is a temporary matter, and 
though the scheme for a Japanese Consolidated Four 
per Cent. Loan may be farther in the clouds than 
some people hope, there seems to be no reason why 
Japanese bonds should be sold by the investor who has 
taken them up gua investment and not as a specu- 
lation. 


DEARER MONneY. 

The Bank of England directors have wisely 
advanced the rate a full point to 4 per cent. 
straight away, without making the two bites at a 
cherry that a 34 per cent. rate would have involved. 
How the Consol market regarded the change may be 
seen by the fact that the price of the Funds did not 
fluctuate so much as a sixteenth when the Government 
broker mounted the bench within the Capel Court door 
and made the announcement. What led to a subse- 
quent decline was the consideration of the coming 
carry-over in Consols, which begins on Monday next 
and may prove to be a fairly expensive one to the 
“bulls,” some of whom are hurrying out in advance. 
American Rails were talked lower, and generally 
offered, upon the rise in the rate, for the New York 
Associated Banks’ statements during the past couple 
of months have encouraged the apprehension that 
money might easily become very expensive on the other 
side of the pond. Seeing that the rise in Yankees has 
been largely due to professional manipulation, as dis- 
tinct from speculative investment buying, the position 
in Wall Street takes a good deal of financing now, and 
the demand for gold from the interior of the United 
States by farmers who want payment for their bounti- 
ful crops threatens to leave New York decidedly short 
of cash. 


Four PER CENT. AND TRADE. 

Optimists already talk hopefully of very easy money 
next year, and profess to regard the possible spell of 
stringency as a matter so temporary as to be prac- 
tically negligible. Most people admit, however, that 
no reduction in the rate is at all likely for another 
three months, whatever happens after that. For the 
Stock Exchange it is admittedly unfortunate that the 
Bank should have been obliged to take this step what 
time business showed a disposition to amend its former 
slackness. Banks and discount houses will now give 
2} per cent., or in some cases a trifle more, to those 
who leave their money on deposit. There are 
capitalists so constituted that they prefer an abso- 
lutely secure 2} per cent. on their money to a 
larger interest derivable even from Consols, which are 
liable to market fluctuations in price. When the Bank 
rate is only 3 per cent. and the deposit rate no more 
than 1} per cent., money flows steadily into Stock Ex- 
change channels ; but if 24 per cent. on deposit can be 
obtained, as now, there is less temptation to seek 
market securities for employment of the cash. In this 





way, what is called a high Bank rate operates un- 
favourably in the investment markets. It depresses 
the price of Consols, Colonial and Corporation, Home 
Railway Debenture and Preference, and _ such-like 
stocks. It affords a check—frequently wholesome, by 
the way—upon corporation borrowing to pay for 
various municipal trading schemes, because lenders 
want more fanciful terms with a 4 per cent. Bank 
rate than many municipalities care to offer. It 
tends to prevent legitimate speculation in a good 
number of industrial enterprises ; the speculative in- 
vestor does not care to pay 5 or 6 per cent. for cash 
required to buy shares in trading companies. When 
trade throughout the country is good then a 4 per 
cent. rate matters little enough, but the volume of 
business is not yet sufficiently extensive, though it has 
been steadily expanding, to enable the advance in the 
rate to be regarded without a certain regret at the 
necessity which has obliged the Bank of England to 
adopt it. 

Tue LrBeRALs IN THE KAFFIR MARKET. 

Special pleading on behalf of the Chinese labour 
for the Rand is not rendered any the more conclusive 
by its solemn assertion that the success of the Chinese 
policy is proclaimed by the very people who toiled so 
hard to get it introduced. As though they would be 
likely to confess the failure of their pet scheme! There 
is now a chorus of question as to how the cost of 
rounding up, capturing, and punishing the errant 
Chinaman is to be debited. Is the Government to 
pay it? the municipalities? the mines? Nobody 
appears to be quite certain on the point, from which 
it may be inferred that the companies themselves must 
bear at least a proportion of the expenditure. All this 
makes for extra cost of gold production, and the 
autumn dividends are putting in their appearance very 
slowly. On the simple ground of dividend return and 
future prospects, nearly every Kaffir share is either 
too high or quite high enough, and, after all, those 
are the two considerations that really tell. Booms may 
come, but booms will go, and even the Banket rig can- 
not go on for ever, though the shares may be talked to 
5, 10, 15, and 20 by people who are, of course, entirely 
disinterested. 

ARGENTINE LAND. 

South American properties are so far from loosing 
their hold upon the speculative imagination that the 
past week has witnessed a fresh revival in several of 
the more popular descriptions. Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario Consolidated, shorn of its dividend, attracts 
those who do not hesitate to boldly prophesy a final 
distribution at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
making 6 per cent. for the full year. Leopoldina 
stock is tipped with equal emphasis as a capital 
“bull” and a capital ‘‘ bear.” The typhoon at Manila 
brought a lowering in the price of the lively Debentures 
of the railway, which had a further cause for depres- 
sion in the temporary suspension of negotiations for the 
purchase of the line by an American syndicate. But the 
public interest is most keen as regards the shares in 
some of the Argentine land companies. Attention 
was called last week to the activity in Santa Fé Land 
shares, and the company has now issued a report that 
reads promisingly, with the result that the price scored 
a sharp advance. More dramatic still was a jump in 
Argentine Southern Land shares, where a movement of 
10s. occurred in twice as many minutes. At the meeting 
of the Santa Fé and Cordova Great Southern Land Com- 
pany on Thursday the chairman referred to the 
excellent prospects for the future of Argentine land. 
In connection with these Argentine land companies one 
must bear in mind that the actual return upon money 
invested is small, thanks to the heavy rises which 
have taken place in the shares during the past half year, 
but the purchasers look much more to the future than 
to the present, and the speculation may eventually 
show good profits. LOMBARD. 
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‘TRY A PIPE OF MY TOBACCO” 


is a remark constantly made 
by smokers of Player's “Navy” 
Mixture,as with pride and con- 
fidence they introduce to their 
friends the tobacco that has 
given them so much pleasure— 
that has saved them so much 
money, and that has earned for 
them the gratitude of those 
smokers whom they have 
taught to follow their example. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS— 
Mild, 1/8 per 4-lb. tin, and 5d. per oz. 
Medium, 1/6 per 4-Ib. tin, and 44d. per oz. 
The MEDIUM Strength is the most popular. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, will forward 


testing samples, post free, to applicants mentioning 
this paper, 

















S.Y. “ARGONAUT” CRUISES. 322 


SH tts. Ga hee 
£15 15s. ROME TOURS, 


Marseilles Ticket, £5 5S. extra. 
Via PARIS AND THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 
(No NIGHT TRAVELLING.) 


£10:10, £11:11, £13:13, & £14:14 TOURS TO ROME. 


Optional Extensions to Naples, Florence, Venice, 
and the Italian Lakes. 














Full Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON, LONDON, N.W. 


PORTUGAL HOLIDAY T@URS. 


Visiting HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, CINTRA, 
COIMBRA, LEIRIA, BATALHA, LISBON, etc. 
14 to 17 days for £10 to £12. 

23 to 27 days for £14 to £18. 


Including Railway, Steamship, Hote! and all other expenses, with delighttul 
carriage drives through picturesque districts of the Peninsula. FIRST CLASS 
throughout. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. Longer stay by arrangement. 


MADEIRA. First-Class Return Tickets £16 13s. 4d. from 
Liverpool, £17 10s. from London. Available 12 months. 








Illustrated Guide and all details post free of 
THE BOOTH SS. CO., Lrp., 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, orn 3O,. JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Paste, 

now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed 

E. Howarth, a Z.S., rhe destroyed plague of i at Sheffield Workhouse. 

phi a HN y Dr. H. Woodward, FRS 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post free).— 
HOWARTH and PAIR, 471; oe ‘Shetkeld 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


24 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £100, 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business 
transacted, 
Apply, C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
SOUTHAMPTON Bui_piwes, Hich Horsorn, W.C. 

















“No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW v) F.R.S.E., 


TY 


PURE CGONCGENTRATED 





Gocoa 


300 Gold Medals, &c. 





In 6d. Packets, }, 4, and 1 1b. Tins. White and Gold Label. 


NDEX.—The Index of Vol. XI. of THE SPEAKER 
(new series) will shortly be ready and may be 
obtained gratis on application to THz SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers 
for Binding are supplied at 1s, each, Post free, 1s. 3d, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ART. 

National Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). Part I. 
To be completed in about 24 fortnightly parts at 7d. (Cassell). 
The works excellently reproduced in the first number seem to be 
chosen rather for their popularity than their merit. 

Decorating and Furnishing: what they often are and what 
they might be. Notes by T. Myddelton Shallcross, (Elliot Stock, 
1s, net.) A short note on principles of decoration. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c, 

Select Documents illustrative of the History of the French 
Revolution. Edited by L. G. Wickham Legg, M.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 12s. net.) An attempt to tell the story of the 
French Revolution almost in the words of the Frenchmen of the 
time. Most of the extracts are taken from Les E/als Généraux, 
Le Mercure de France, and other papers. 

The Women of Shakespeare's Family. By Mary Rose. (Lane, 
1s. net.) An account of the little that is known of Shakespeare's 
mother, wife, sister, daughters, and granddaughter. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 1X. Morawezyk—Philippson. 
(Funk and Wagnalls.) 

A Peculiar People, the Doukhobérs. By Aylmer Maude, 
(Constable, 6s.) Mr. Maude went to Canada with the first 
Doukhobérs, and gives an account of his travels in their com- 
pany. The rest of the work is a history of the Doukhobdrs, 
with a criticism of Tolstoy's letter on them. 

A History of the Ancient World. By George Stephen Good- 
speed, Ph.D. (Constable, 7s. 6d. net.) A broad account of the 
ancient world from the beginning of history to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, with chronological charts and illustrations and 
maps. 

The Friends of England. By the Hon. George Peel. 
(Murray, 12s. net.) A sequel to Mr. Peel’s ‘‘ Enemies of Eng- 
land,” a historical treatment of the causes and conditions of the 
growth of the Empire. 

Our Sudan: Its Pyramids and Progress. By John Ward, 
F.S.A. (Murray, 21s. net.) An account of the ancient monu- 
ments and modern conditions of the Sudan, with many illustra- 
tions from photographs. 

Oscar Wilde: The Story of an Unhappy Friendship. By 
Robert H. Sherard. (Greening, 5s. net.) This book was pri- 
vately printed a few years ago. Mr. Sherard knew Oscar Wilde 
intimately, and the book was written with the object of making 
the better side of his character known. 


POETRY. 

The Souls Destroyer, and other Poems. By Wm. H. Davies. 

(The Author, Farmhouse, Marshalsea-road, S.E., 2s. 6d.) 
POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, &c. 

Prisons, Police, and Punishment. By Edward Carpenter. 
An inquiry into the causes and treatment of crime and criminals. 
(Fifield, 2s.) Indicates some of the reforms which the author 
thinks are most needed in the treatment of crime, with a chapter 
on ‘‘ Non-Governmental Society,” or a society which has out- 
grown the need of laws, 

Racial Supremacy, being Studies in Imperialism. By John 
George Godard. (Edinburgh: George A. Morton, 6s.) Articles 
from the Westminster Review revised and expanded. An ex- 
haustive indictment of Imperialism, and its moral, political, and 
economic effects. 

The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. New Edition. 
(Isbister, 1s.) 

SCIENCE, &c. 

A Practical Course of Instruction in Personal Magnetism, 
Telepathy, and Hypnotism. By George White. (Routledge, 
3s. 6d. net.) A manual of systematic will training, mind reading, 
and telepathy, and a practical course of instruction in hypnotism. 

Physiological Psychology. By W. McDougall. (Dent, 1s. 
net.) An elementary lecture on the structure and functions of the 
nervous system. One of the Temple Primers. 

Electromagnetic Theory of Light. By Charles Emerson 
Curry, Ph.D. PartI. (Macmillan, 12s. net.) 


THEOLOGY, &c. 
Samuel and the Schools of the Prophets. By James Syme. 
‘* Temple Series of Bible Handbooks.” (Dent, od. net.) 
Worship Song, with Accompanying Tunes. Edited by W. 
Garrett Horder. (Novello and Elliot Stock, 4s. and 5s, net.) A 
revision of the edition of 1894, with tunes added. 


REPRINTS. 

Aristotle's Politics. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. With 
Introduction, Analysis, and Index by H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Novels of the Sisters Bronte, in ten volumes. Vols. I. 
and II., Jane Eyre. (Dent, 2s. 6d. net each.) 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, with additions, by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Bell, 5s. net each.) 

Sybil. By Earl of Beaconsfield. (Lane, cloth, 1s. 6d. net.) 

/racks of a Rolling Stone. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke. 
(Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. net.) Casual recollections of sport and 


travel in different parts of the world. 

Book Auction Records. Vol. Il. Part I. 
annotated record of London book auctions. 
Karslake. (Hampstead ; Karslake and Co.) 


A priced and 
Edited by Frank 





Swerve; or the Flight of the Ball, Cricket—Lawn Tennis—Golf, 
By P. A. Vaile. (J. Tamblyn.) Articles reprinted from the 
Field on the flight of the ball in different games and on the pro. 
cess by which it is made to curve and break. 

A Queen of Unrest: The Story of Juana of Castille. By 
Harry Tighe. (Swan Sonnenschein, 6s.) Juana of Castille was 
the second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. She married 
Ferdinand of Arragon, and her after life was unhappy and 
clouded with insanity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Story of an Indian Upland. By F. B. Bradley-Birt, B.A, 
L.C.S, With 20 illustrations anda map. (Smith, Elder, 12s. 6d, 
net.) An account of a hill district in Central Bengal called the 
Santal Parganas, with a peculiar race and peculiar laws of its 
own. Illustrated with photographs. 

Words of a Believer. By Feélicité de Lammennais. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by William G. Hutchison. (Brown, 
Langham, 6d. net.) 

Notes from a Diary. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. (Murray, 2 vols. 18s.) Contains 
extracts from the years 1896-19go1I. 

The Higher Love: a Plea for a Nobler Conception of Human 
Love. By George Barlow. (Fifield, 1s.) An interesting little 
book on the higher forms of passion as expressed by the poets. 

Bradshaw's Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide and Direc- 
tory, 1905. (Blacklock, 12s.) Containing for the first time tables 
showing receipts and expenditure of the chief railways for 50 
years, also new particulars about rolling stock, passenger and 
goods traffic. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom. Second series. Vol. XXV. (Asher and Co.) Contains 
essays, among others, on Charles Lamb’s letters, by Samuel 
Davey ; the Last Municipal Election at Pompeii, by G. Offord ; 
Some Old Shakespeareans, by Professor Dowden; and Lord 
Byron, by S. H. Coleridge. 

The Camera in the Fields: a Practical Guide to Nature 
Photography. By F.C. Snell. (Fisher Unwin, 5s.) An elemen- 
tary book of instruction for the guidance of the beginner in 
natural history photography. Simply and clearly written and 
illustrated with many interesting photographs. 

An Angler's Hours. By H. T. Sheringham. (Macmillan, 
6s. net.) Angling sketches republished from the Field, Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, &c. 

FICTION. 

A Spoiler of Men. By Richard Marsh. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.) Mr. Marsh keeps up his reputation for thrilling and uncon- 
ventional romance. A hypodermic needle plays a great part in 
the story, and the wielder of this needle, we need scarcely say, 
is unscrupulousness personified. 

The Siren’s Net. By Florence Roosevelt. (Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) A novel of Bohemian life in Paris that tells us of the adven- 
tures, failures, and achievements of girls studying for an operatic 
career. 

The Belle and the Arrow: an English Love Story. By Nora 
Hopper. Mrs. Hugh Chesson. (Werner, Laurie, 6s.) Mrs. 
Chesson knows how to write a good novel. Thereis great charm 
in this love story which we recommend to our readers generally. 

Bendish. By William St. Clair. (Sonnenschein, 6s.) A Story 
of Indian Palace Life, laid in Delhi, in the 17th Century. 

The Letters of Theodora. By Adelaide L. Rouse. (Macmillan, 
6s.) Little will soon be left to tell us about the amenities and 
felicities of American life if the flood of American novels now 
submerging this country does not soon subside. 

Tales of Rye Town. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Constable, 
6s.) Picturesque Tales of the famous Cinque Port, based on 
legends of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 

Held Apart. By Norman R. Silver. (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.) 
‘He put a gentle hand under her firm littlechin. . . . the 
tears flooded her blue eyes.” On page 307 they come together. 

The House-Boat Mystery. By John K. Leys. (Ward, Lock, 
3s. 6d.) ‘*The girl kept very still, but her eyes were filling fast 
with tears. And this was the man for whom she had risked home 
and fortune.” The right man, however, turns up to rescue her. 

Dr. Silex. By J. B. Harris-Burland. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

A Rough Reformer. By Ernest Glanville. (Constable, 6s.) 
The cover of this novel is adorned with a significant pattern ot 
the world-symbol, £ s.d. The characters include a managing 
director of a savage and vindictive turnof mind. A clever story. 
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pared, Articles written.—Prorzssor LEWIS, M.A., 269, Regent Street, W. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious and Economical. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &ec. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 6, 7, and 8. 

One of £87 (£99 er the first year), one of £56, four or more of £50, 
and four or more of 4 annum. Council Nominations, value £12 per 
annum, may be ae % ys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship 
For ' particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


H.M.S. “CONWAY.”—-SCHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the pee com Marine and other professions. Several nominations 
to Royal Naval Cadetships under both the * “Old” and “New” (Osborne) 
Schemes of Naval Education. Physical —- a ge i se 

For full particulars and 4 HAS e Com 

Lieut. H. W. BROA BENT. RNR. WMS. ** Conway,” 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


THe SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL Aepamnaneem, Ltp. 

{a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), h ghees advice and assistance with- 

ut charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for Grrts aND 
Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.). 


A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., aa, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ Trirorm, Lonpox.” Telephone No.: 1854 GERRARD. 


HEATH MOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
On the summit of the Heath. For the Public Schools and 
Royal Navy. Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 























MR. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
6, Hotyes STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 1167 Mayfair. Telegrams: ‘* Tutoress, London.” 


Parents seeking good SCHOOLS, EDUCATIONAL HOMES, 
or GOVERNESSES for their children will receive ( Sree of charge) 
prompt and efficient assistance by applying to this Agency. 








Prospectus, References and full particulars will be forwarded 
on application. 


THE ELIZABETHAN STACE SOCIETY. 


fe SATAN. St. George’s Hall, W. Turspay and Fripay, 
April 4th and 7th, at 8.30. 
RANCIS OF ASSISI, a religious drama, will be given at 
St. George’s Hall, on THuRspDay, April 6th, at 8.30, and 
FrIpAY, April 7th, at 3. 


Seats can be booked at the Hall. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds... si «»  £55.000,000, 





























PIERREMONT COLLEGE, BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry ; 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department. 


ly tor Illustrated Prospectus to— 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus to | w POSNETT, M.A., BSc. 


CHRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 

Pupils received in Three Modern Boarding-Houses. Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Services, Professions, C ce. Healthy situation. Excellent playing 
fields. Beautiful buildings. " Successful record. Valuable Scholarships. Mode 
rate terms.—Address, the Heap Master. 


EASTBOURNE. 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, .~ the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field, recreation 
room (s0 ft. long). Prospectus, with views, on application to the Principal. 














BOOKSELLERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


10/6 INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE rox 5/11 


(Edited by the Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, 

We are offering, for a short time, the ros. 6d. fant Type taal Edition, 
size 7 bys inches (No, 1,000), with 147 New Illustrations and Manual, hand- 
somely bound in flexible morocco, wit overlapping edges, round corners, red 
under gold edges, for 5s, 11d. post free, or the superior Persian morocco bindi 
girengiy reet recommended for constant use (No. 1,001), price 12s. 6d. for 7s, 64. 


“THE LONDON BIBLE Sea. 
53. Paternoster Row, E. 


ag Pecan CHROMOS. 
e number in stock; many Rare ones. 
stamp for this month’ s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 











baron HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


5 3 ye Certificated Student of Girton College, late 

wich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
pore physical tral and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of | The Siro Colege stands at an elevation of 
Boo ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH. of Girton e; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; ts of form: or pupile as and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKEN RST, HINDHEA HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF EVERY TERM. 





Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


CHRISTS COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 5.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 
Large Gymnasium. 





LEAMINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


HIGH-CLASS COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


HEAD MasTER : ARNOLD THORNTON, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Fees Moderate and Inclusive. 


ARNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Thorough Modern Education. 
E advan in Le and Painting. 
= [ateention eu: ealth Large, Airy Prem —e 
A meres toe is 
*p 4 : Mrss Gis tae He 
- UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, oye 
— 4, F from Se to 18, gy 2 t 
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London University Matri- 


giston rex fom the Schoo, Fees from guineas per anoum. Principal, 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, Mo. 139, 
Containing a Special Article entitled 

‘*SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN CHEMISTS,” 
Ye Dr. M. O. FORSTER, together with an exact Bibliography 

of their Publications and a double plate of their portraits. 

SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, >. Pall Mall, s.w. 


(CARLTON » oe 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 
Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 


A. D. WOODHOUSE, Theological Bookseller, 
35, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
Is open to purchase entire Libraries or smaller select lots ot 
Theolo: Standard Text Books on Psychology, Philosophy, 
Logic, thics ; Cambridge Bible and Greek Testament, &c., &c. ; 
also Arundel Chromo-lithographs. 
Catalogues and List of Wants Free. 


BOOKS, Ancient ond, eter. Bought, Sold and 




















THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
{And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs, Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above alin. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 





answered. 
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Raimes & Co., Ltd., 


Tredegar Works, London, E., 


and 


Globe Polish is now supplied to the 
Public in the form of either a paste 
or liquid, It is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the Best Polish on 
the market, and, indeed, commands 
a Sale far exceeding all rivals. 
It is unaffected by climatic changes, 
and is consequently invaluable to 
Motorists. Unlike certain liquid and 
other polishes containing Naphtha, it 
is in either form guaranteed to be 
non-inflammable. After many years’ 
trial it has never been found to scratch 
the softest metal-work or injure the 
skin of the user, 




















NO RIBBON. 
NO SHIFT-KEY. 3 
NO COMPLICATIONS. fas 








85 CHARACTERS. 
LIGHT TOUCH. | 
QUIET AND CONVENIENT. 





Art Catalogue on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd,, 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. 














Printed tor the Propri Tas A Pati ag = aye A E. 
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the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—Saturpay, APRit 1, 1905. 
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